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QUICKSANDS. 


home but my 
shortly, to tl 
ven me credit for such 
try. Afterwards I 
rcy Lunt, and tried to 
isant thing to say to 
the words would n’t 
like her, and that is 
re assembled as usual, 
} 


‘ liare’? A; rel ”? 
Soldiers’ Aid Circle. 


it the house of her fa- 


unt, because its parlors 


t 


in Barton, and because 


ted us to come every 


( lock in the afternoon, 


1e, meanwhile giving us 


o parlors, which opened 


in Barton 
andsomely furnished with 
from France; th 
r, they did not look 
different from Barton furniture 
ally, except, perhay in being 
Just now the chairs, lounges, and 
table were covered with blue 
woollen cloth, unbleached cott 
I hings requisite for the soldiers. 


*s i 
1; | t th 


They, the soldiers, had worn out e€ 


miserable socks provided by govern- 
ment in two days’ marching, and sent 
o the mothers and sisters 

rive us such stock- 


knitting for 


That home-cry found its answer in 


t 
every heart. Nota hand but respond- 
ed. Every spare moment was given 
to the needs of the soldiers. For these 
vere not the materials of a common 
army. These were all our own broth- 
ers, lovers, husbands, fathers. And 


shame to the wife, daughter, or sis- 


| 


ter who would know them to be 
ferers while a finger remained on 


hands to be moved! So, day by day, 
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at soldiers’ meetings, but much more at 


home, the army of waiters and watchers 


wrought cheerfully and hopefu for 


lly 
the 
along.” In 


loved ones who “ marching 
we knitted while 


lectures. 


were 
Barton 
we talked, and at 

Nay, we threatene¢ our 
knitting 


we said, a 


to meeting, 
great waste 
sitting so long idle. 

This | ad 
months. We had begun to 


hat 


o e I r more 
gone on for more 


war by years. Did we 
heart or hope for that ? 


We 


the s 


at the 
place 

or ninety 
or less 
But de 


Not 


a woman, 


the sn 
oft cou! 
; " . | } 
life-currents flo 
ind his | 
the army was ke 


} ] 


aqismali revers¢ 


struggles t marked t 
the years 
We ke pt 
and took 
and 
to the 


the 


of sixty-two and 


care ot 
And in 

Potomac went 
families, and 

how 

growing, 


vere ol 


We were very 
Lunt’s. She and 
the rest,—and I 


to carry one to some 


directions, in as } is I could 


about 


and looked 


command, 
aunt 1 
smiled up 

face, but I turned away in 
I col 


ve her for troubling my | 


my work. Somehow, 
or 

1 could n’t before he went, mu less 
now. 

She 
height, and very deli- 


face as destitute 


I must describe Percy if I can. 
was of middling y 
cately formed, with a 
I 


as if it had been carved out of 


of color 
le 


marble. Her dark hair was cut short 


Quicksands. 


in 
head anda her even brows. 
and soft, but almost cx 


the fl 


over 


She dressed in 


1 
her small 


Or. 
head a 
as a Shak- 


1 her ir 


1 
as ciose 

. | + - 4 
S. ou it cal eresting- 
certain lis 


er 
looking, lessness 


and ipathy w others. 
more 
am 


Barton 


ana s 


came from. 

“You will be back in a month, 
ert, all of you. Mind, 
hounds b 


I don’t 
will send these ick 


kennels, rather, send the 
back to their ladies’ « haml 

Only let 

a fair stand-up 
too 


» Stop running fora 


won't either. 


h 
n 


Say 
at you are ready for 
firht, 
much astonished t 
week.” 


So we all said and thought at the 


11 4 


and Ill be bound they ’ll be 


North, —all but a few who had been at 
the South, and who knew too well how 





O so sorry! Aunti 


when spoke, and as if she was too 





ne COU 


lal 


ue must 


quite so much 


took 


5 t-por ket, an 


young Ci 


qown witli 


irs was 


l appointments were 
who would wat h ecag ‘ to board 
-ptor of the academy. All the 
] 


cess, and sympathize 
ypped at Colonel 


Auntie ! who knows ?” lecture 
i i and Mrs. Lunt was the person who an- 


e requirements of Lady Man- 
Mount Vernon Associa- 


swered th 


his soul. And, be sure, ager for the 
ew what might be i : tion, namely, “ social position, executive 


ll events, it made him more comforta- tact, and | 
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gret to say the respons 
Barton. 
Mrs. Lunt made 
Assistant Managers 
us forth to 
could 
She herself wor 
he women 


“the mayest 


ot where t 


} 


Ve sat there some time without sp¢ 
igh ] 
g loudly, 
plasterer, Mr. 
Vermonter, asked me 
was; and Mrs. 
cabinet-maker’s wife, said 


me, “* There ’s ten cents towards a 
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“* Oy; seemed t 
you wel 


She c1 he room and sat down 


¢ so low that she was at my 


my hand with a humble 


+ 


feet, and 


sweetness that would have touched any 


thar 
thal 


mine. 


ve to hear Aim 


] 
ssead 
could 


wo- 


1usband 
nonths 
more 
without have 
suffered 
if you kne 
te ll you 
derstand 
was, so 


preoccupie 

own feelings and interests 

Robert’s was 

t a friend A 
th a sorrowful smile, 


Rob 


rh so much, t 


ler than 


er than he is 


int Marian, l 


anda forgive 


hard-hearted 


or poor Rob- 


While Percy kept strong rein o1 
feelings, her impassive manner hac 


that 


ceived me. Now 


with 


my sympathy 


her made me more keenly alive to 
her distress, I saw the pain in 


look 


She tied on 


aeep 


her pale face, and the unnatural 
sO young. 


1, he peless way, and the 
yory smoothness of her face s j 
self-centred and silent suffer 
pa is willing, I 
—— 


ii you part, a 


and even if 


at home all 
sing the poor 
l 


~ 


such tender pity as I 


thought to feel for Percy Lunt. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


T was early in September, | 
| ing, the day aftez 
he promise of at least : 
Perc y- We 


together from n 


irom were 


tin 


» spend the rest of the Vy 
Many a query passed 
4 « J «< i“ ty v A 

I walked alor 
wondered at a thousand 


things, 


mysteries are directly 


f t 


feet, —at the true stories that be 


and are neve! 
iew, — tl 


but to tl 


Known 


hed the meeting 
talking earnestly witl 
nd Mr. Wil ler Oo 


the pews 


usuai tim 


ready full, and the clock poin 
i S past 
] 


the 
myself been detained until lat 
walked rapidly and quite alone. 

The heart of the community was on 
the gui vive so constantly, that any 
unusual sign startled and alarmed ev- 
one. A Mr. 


Ford passed rapidly up the broad aisle, 


ery minute more, and 


his face pale with excitement. Instead 
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I knew now that I was t 
uzain, with the 


1a 
Quicksand 


Barton. ) 


comforts and 
poor Percy’s story over : 
have been cared Colonel’s emendations and illustrations. 
idantly. I was in the carriage, and there was no 

Mrs. Lunt was used 


) believe, would like 


had been at 


oOys had 


getting out of it. 
to him, and, I dk 
nothing better than to hear his old sto- 
les over and over, from Januat 
mber. But I was n’t of 


= ’ 

any Diot on one’s 
of misfortunes.” 

‘The reason the Colonel wanted to 


Now 


tell you about Percy was this 





_ 
e ul ksands. 
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= “er 
hnerseli ch 


was 


rior 


| + 
naeavo 


rness 


rt d 
rea 


Quicksan 


- 
lly un- 


| : —- 
ner ac- 


5 


a 


vay, 
contempt for 


+1 
li. 


but I have 


con- 


m 


nd 
it Percy 
new 


If she onl 


e really was ! 
fire, for the 
1 is we 


na, 


How white 


-vous to se 





such 
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» blanched, —so utterly tinued undemonstrative, so far as words 
she could receive tiding went; but she clung most elox 
would reconcile her- his neck witl 1 her hands, tl 
inevitable ; but this wearing, light from her eyes streamir 
is grief at his deser- into his. O, it was fair 


of meeting him agai tight of human love, 


+ 


to leave her 
If would be less 


were no 


not one question 


1 letters from Robert ? ” In few but 


Was a 
h irdsh 
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*n who had 
hey had officers’ 
was ascertained 

1. As I turned 
directions, a man 
ing down 


} 1 
who was bilis’ 


s of one who h 


me 


"I 
alt 


IN THE 


Saw 


In the Heml ( 


ling’s woods, which Spauldin lid not 
> I s 


Rs. [June, 
“Do you remember at all how he 

looked ?”? Mrs. Lunt asked, for I could 

not speak. 

r? Yes, Madam, 

him, 


“The young office 


may be 


] ‘ + 


I looked keenly at 
He was tall and fine-looking, 
and his regu- 


you 


h dark, curling hair, 
features were smiling and peace- 


ey mostly look so who are shot 
is one h not 
the moment 


l 
And tl ud 


once. 
He 


of triumph.” 


dead at ) 
. oe 
suffered. had died at 
fear and t 
And tims 


had { 


+ 
to 


I went home » weep. 
seemed too certain. 


Rol 


ert 


tore out of 
’ 


must be born! 


HEMLOCKS. 


s throu 


howeve r, the 


Spaulding 


Walking the other day in an old ! 
counted over forty 


] 1 
lock wood, ] 


as Spaul- 


hem- 


Varie- 
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ummer visitants, many was at no time a tolerable road 
to other woods in 

a number pet up, till finally travellers took 

and went around; and now, 


its deserted course, I see 
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nye 
ng 


+ : 
essal warbi¢ 


: e 
UUs), 
confoundec 
Both warble 
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*n haunt of the 


uly place 


I am attracted by another w 
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difficulty in getting a good view of the ral!” he seems to say; “O holy, holy 


author of it. It is quite a noticeable O clear away, clear away! O clear up, 
strain, sharp and sibilant, and sounds clear up!” interspersed with the finest 
well amid the old trees. the uplan trills ar ] ) lelicate pre ludes. 
woods of beech and n -itisar It is not proud rveous rain, like 
familiar sound than 

On taking the bird in your hand, gests no p 


i 


personal, — 
of that calm, 


oS sie 
arbviers ; 


a slight bronze-colored 


between the shoulders; upper mandi- ew nights ag ascended a 

ble black; lower mandible yellow as in see the world by moo 

gold; throat yellow, becoming a dar 1d when near the summit the Hermit 
bronze on the breast. Blue llow- ymmer 1 his evening hymn a few 
Back he is called, though the yellow i ( from me. ‘ ling this strain 
much nearer a br ] 

ably delicate and 

somest, he i C 
Warblers known to 
without surprise that I fir 
rugged, savage 


4S5 = 


tures so fairy and 


greatness 


ture pass 


the strong 
his musi¢ reach é; and 
general fr Wrens 


blers detect thi S¢ 
and serene, as if a s} 
height were slow] hantil ; a acquainte ith scarcely 


livine accompaniment. ° ay any writ n ornitholog hose head 
eals to the sentiment of th Lutifi is 1 muddled on the subject of our 
ug 


eatitude as no other so tt yuNndInN 1th t cures or their 


! 
in me, and suggests a serene ] l hree prevailing ‘ ir s. con- 
I . 


does. Itis perhaps more of ‘ven- songs. Awri in the Atlanti crave- 
ing than a morning hymn, though I ly tells us the od-Thrush is some- 
hear it at all hours of the day. is times called the Hermit, and then, after 


very simple, and I can hardly tell the describing the song of the Hermit with 
secret of its charm. “O spl 
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and correctness, coolly as- 
ie Veery! The new Cy- 
fresh from the study of Audu- 
the Hermit’s song consists 
laintive note, and that the 
s that of the Wood- 


observations deserve 


clear olive- 


1 “1 

his rump 
from his wing placed 
hi on a dark 


tail, 


1 DIS 

: + ie 
S quite a marked con- 
he old road, and note the 


When 


a new power to 
not 


song- 


! ar 
nose. are 


most exquisite 
a — 
these solitudes 1 
I almost 
he Wood-Pewee 


? They are 


pensive, 


I 


‘ +} 
rewees the 


true | rs, and are easily iden- 
tified. ire very characteristic 
birds, have very strong family traits, 


and very | laci« us dispositions. With- 


4d 


out any exception or qualification they 
are the homeliest or the least elegant 
Sharp- 


ided, short-legged, ol 


birds of our fields or forest. 
shouldered, big-h« 


no particular color, of little elegance 
flight or 


flirt of the tail, always quarrelling with 


movement, with a disagreeable 


ehbors and with one another, 


se , 
calculated to 


ex- 


interest and affecti 
is the best-dresse 
ily, but he is a braggar 
always snubbing | 
arrant coward, anc 
: , 

antagonist n : 

iil to a Swallow, and have known 
whl} 


> Great Crest- 


ittle Pewee in question to ) 
him beautifully. From 
ed to the Little Green Flycatcher, their 
‘al habits are the same. 


int to point, they 


h little 


| and 
fleetest inset ts wit 

There is a constant 
)US movements un- 


show of caimness 


] 
. They do not scour the 
limbs and trees like the Warblers, but, 


perched upon the middle branches, wait 
like true hunters for the game to come 


There is often a very audible 


top of a mountain in a sins 


late locality, my eye rested 


ese structures, looking precisely 


grew there, so in kee pin was 


~ 


mossy character of the 


id I have had a growing affec- 
The rock 
seemed to love the nest and to claim it 
as its own. I said, What a lesson in 


tion for the bird ever since. 





6 


ad 

architecture is here 

that was built, | | 

i | ptation 
looks 
same 

economy is noticeal 

house 

show. 
( oming 

place in 

the Gol 

however, 

Warbler, the Sciuru 


Walks On t 


Lar} 
ind the Water-Wag 


Golden-Crown). 


crows | 


: 1 1 1 
nis DOdY quak 
P i 


is into a shriek, 


presented t 
| 


teacher 


nt first sy] 


on the 


W uttered with increa 


vord 


shrillness. No writer wi 
inted gives him cre 


ac 


1 
l 
}U< 


musical ability than is « 


Yet 


1as a far rarer song, 


strain. in this the 
He 


serves for some nymph whom he meets 
in the air. Mounting by easy flights to 
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[June, 


e, he launches 


a sort of sus] 
ke certain of the Finch- 
to a periect ec stasy of 
song, — clear, ringing, copious, rivalling 
acity, and the Lin- 


S strain 


the Goldfinch’s in viv 


Chi 


bits of bird- melody 


one of 


is 


net's In meiody. 


ne arest 


t 
heard. Over tl 


the ecstati 
antly de- 
to the Water-Wag- 


errone- 


In th 

is relat 
whose 

full 
youth- 

had 
\-for- 
retty 

than a disem 
rzled | 


terious NI 


was puz 
nys 


the way, 


the 
tiie 


the 


i 


fre 
road, I wander, over t le 


the little 


m 


Turning to 
gS and gray 
trout 


yielding dbris, 
the Barkpeel- 


brook, I emerge in 
ing, — pausing now and then on th 


1 tary white flower 


until 
e way 


to mire a sn 


ada 
with radi- 


which rises a moss, 
cal, heart-shay blossom 
ike the rt except in 
color, but whicl 


to ol 


prec isely I 
is down in my 


serve ferns, of 


botan 


which I count six varieties, some 4 


y.— or 
igan- 
tic ones nearly shoulder- h. 

At the foot of a 
low birch, on a bank 


richly inlaid with | 


rough, scraggy yel- 
of club-moss, so 
ridge-berry and 


art 
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strung with faint | I 1 
haling the bi h of ] That bit bright s« : n yonder 
that it lool 0 costly a couch ucl : hemlock, g] ike a live coal 
an idler, ( note v n- lark background, seeming 
spires. The sun i l é f i int the severe 

ridian, an e afternoon cl i limate, is his relati 
yet in f birds si Tanager. I occasionally 


the gre 


| 
niOCKS, 


foreno 


Dursts 


all voi 


woods. 
rills 
very, Dll 
the Wren’s ; 


a round, rich 


ly modulated whistle, 


sweet and very pleasing. 
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and divert things into their proper 
channel agai 
out, the variety is so great and It 


point with marked 


is a sin ‘ tt his 
strain so rapid that npression is 


bird to lay 
its eggs in the -sts of others, and 
same time. He is not common here, thus i 


as of two or three birds singing at the 
shirk the responsibility of re 
d I only find him in these or similar ing its own youn The Co 


w-Buntir 


woods. His color is 


looks as if have t and when one reflects upon their num- 
by dipping a brown l i , 


always resort to this cunning trick ; 


bers it is evident that these little tra- 
li nt. In Europe 
] 
hat of the Cuc koo, 
own Cuckoo im- 


or a Thrush in 


no eonscience 


i 


grass and into 


do not follow, but re 
she chips sharply, 


male, and I see it is 


Warbler. 


foster-child. 
smaller Fly- 
Sufierers, 
imes see the Slate-col- 
cons¢ iously d iped 
the other day, ina 


] CcIsSCcOVve red the 


} } 1 1! = 

vacked Warbler 

‘ . + . 1 

Chere are ung | a one lit lev o it t l , overgrown 
tle specked egg 


1 
tall trees. 


t 


The Speckled Canada is a very su- 
or Warbler, having a lively, ani- 


mated strain, reminding you of certain 


| 
ING 


> caused r 


part ' the Canary’s, though quite 
l 


oken and incomplete ; the bird the 
ful occupants of the nest; so I step in while hopping amid the branches with 
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ness, and indulgi in id minks and muskrats that abound 

rps, too happy t p here, and that have a decided partiality 
for such tidbits. 

are very marked. le I pass on throu 


rtesyings \ el! l 


to cone 


+ L-} 
g, Maki! 


other day, 


13 7 . . 
suaaeniy upon a youn 


most beautiful 


i faint, timid “ Yeap 
+ elnd } eer 
ost eludes the ear, 1s heard 1n v: 


directions, —the young responding. As 
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no danger seems near, t! 
parent bird is soon a very 


in great 
proaches it 
quiet 

is 

t pro- 


} 


proacn 


vith umage fturied 


stands as immovable as a knot, allow- 


a gt 


roceed- 


A . en 
. a A i CALYy 
the Maryland 
Presently the singer 


me 


ward ni 


cevoted 


nld ¢ 
would predi 


but a decaye 
' : 


noe 


er ever having 


acquaint 
hit 


— 
ll aduts 


} 


and 


} } - 
nh becomes resonant novel, t 


fervent blows. Have you seen the voice ; suggests the 


drum? It is then thing ‘arblers, t h it belong 
ra weasel asle¢ g¢ buta 


much cauti 
He does not 10¢ 
erect, expands his ruff, giv ir | The female h 


very = t 
introductory blows, pat half < er be | carefully avoids bet 


ond, and then resumes nest. The Ground 
and faster till the sound becomes ¢ n ‘arblers al ve one notable feature, 
tinuous, unbroken whir, the whole rery beautiful legs, as white and deli- 

: 


ing less than halfa minute. The tips as if »y had always worn silk 





eg 


ws 84 


] 


A 


a 


arts 
iB 


iowed, 


char 


Y 


lliant plumage, but he has never heard his lov 


is 


rk brown or 


led belongs 


st and handsomest 
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lippers. High tree allthe woods. I feel like reclining upon 
the dry leaves at once. Audubon says 

e-song ; but 
| he h 


this is all the love-song he has, and he 


is evidently a very plain hero with his 


quite common in little brown mistress. not the 
the woods abot bird you would send t he prince 
o “cheep and twitter twenty million 


oS 


t 
t 
is white breast and loves”; she woul t leep while 


,ana yellow crown 


rt 


t toa close, even 


‘peeling, where 


emlock, beech, ar 


lsummer 


lue-Back fal woods explored. 


i, twea-e-e!” inthe a secluded swampy 


it not destitute ple orchis i 


h the peculiar z-zzg_ Barkpeeling, where I 
t bloom, and where the foot 


n 
cadence. It is one of of man or beast seems never to have 


nhurried sounds in trod, I linger long, contemplati 


the 


> 
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wonderful display of lichens and mosses 
that the smaller and the 
larger growths. Every bush and branch 
and sprig is dressed up in the most rich 
and fantastic of 


overrun bot 


liveries ; and, crown- 


ing all, the lonz bearded moss festoons 
the branches or sways gracefully from 
Every 

green leaves tip the end of 

wail 


twig looks a century 


ellow birch has a ven- 


hal look, and 


under such 


seems ill 


at ease premature honors. 


LAST DAYS OF 


CONCLU 


] ANDOR has frequently been ridi- 
~ culed for insisting upon an orthog- 
raphy peculiar at 
this 


mercilessly, because oo 


ag tat to himself, 


and ridicule has 1 bestowed 


most the sup- 
position that he was 
English 


of singula 


pon revolu- 


tionizing the 
for the 
dor has logic 
to heed 


merely 
But Lan- 
on his side, and it would 


1 
Sake 


be wise tative protests 

ns that bid 
symmetry of words, 
and which, , will render 
an Her- 


multiply 


years hen 
1eir derivation 


Trenches 


inless 


ties of the 


necessl 


“Phor 
dor was not very exacting. 
Fruit off an Old 


words, 


“Last 
s, through 


In the 
Tree,’ he Say 


his medium, Pericles, who is giving ad- 
vice to Alcibi “ Every time we 


a word differ 


aces: 


pro- 
nounce ent from another, 
we show our disapprobation of his man- 


In all 


as others 


ner, and accuse him of rusticity. 


common must do 


do. 
the 
edifice that hath stood as long. 


things we 
It is more barbarous to undermine 
a language than of an 


This 


stability of 


Last Days of Walter Savage Landor. 


WALTER 


[June, 


A decayed hemlock is draped as if by 
hands for some solemn festival. 
Mounting toward the upland again, 
I pause reverently as the hush and still- 
ness of twilight come upon the woods. 
It is the sweetest, 
day. And as 
hymn goes up fr 


ripest hour of the 
Hermit’s 
om the 


below me, I experience that serene ex- 


the evening 


deep solitude 


altation of se ntiment of which music, 


literature, ion are but the faint 


SAVAGE LANDOR. 
SION. 


° ‘a 
1s cone 


Write 


by the introduction of changes. 
as others do, but only as the best 

if eloquent man 
irs ago spoke and wrote 


differen from the generality of the 
present, fi ollow im, though rath- 


pronuncia- 


1 
aione, 


er than the But in 


ved in this latitude 


many. 


tion we are not indul 


of choice; we must pronounce as those 
do who favor us with lience.” 


laimed to write 


their auc 


as the 
name 


Landor 


best of others do, and in his own 


protests to Southey against miscon- 
ction. “One would represent me 


na- 


zing ; 


to undermine our 


as moderni 
tiquating it. W7 


lling) “1 


another, 


I am tryin 


undermine ; 


man-milliner 
rainly work of trimming and 


cing; I am trying to show how gracefu 


is our English, not in its stiff decrepi- 
but 
I would make bad 


writers follow good ones, and g 


e, not in its riotous luxuriance, 


in its hale mid-life. 
ood ones 
accord with themselves. If all cannot 
be reduced into order, is that any rea- 
son why nothing should be done toward 
it: 


perfect, must we never make an effort 


If languages and men too are im- 
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to bring them a few steps nearer to 
what is preferable ? 

It is my great good fortune to pos- 
sess a copy of 


curious and 


Landor’s works 


1 


made 
iarly valuable by the 
author’s own revisions and corrections, 
and it interestin 
through these volur 


pec u 


. ~lar 
g to wander 
nes, 


} 


wherein almost 
ittle-field between 


the 


h-enemy, the printer. 


eyery 
writer 
id “#// is ignomini- 

t; exclaim is written 

obliter- 
ated a in steady, ¢ is substituted for 


exclame is put over the 
essed and kindred 
words; straizhtway is shorn of gh; 
Landor 
it we call the modern 


the Secor l in ‘ 71 
pontiff is allowed but one 
| 4 a7 
spells / iv? 
and the x and 
A dash of 


+f fells no he final 2 
Sin zséé and the final ¢ 


way, witnout th “u, 
sceptre change ] laces. 
pen cancels tl 
in wherefore j , ae Oi é is 
terminate 
the verbs fo milk, ask, etc., is spelled 
with a ¢, second ¢, 
last 


his poem of “ Gui- 


7 4 ~ 
ioses its 
1 
] 


privead of its 


and 
three 


has been added this 


And to th ) 

ing note: “ If the pret. and partic. Ly 
is laid, hz f Aray must 
want a lexiconomist.” 
“ New Style,” 
irlesque on Wordsworth, 


be praid. 


lines entitled 


es a new verse :— 


I 


Landor been accused of an un- 


warrantable ike to the manufacture 
of words; but so far from true is this, 
that I have known him to indulge with 


great f y in words of his own coin- 


ing, ; nversation chanced to take 
a humorous turn. He makes Sam. 


. 4 “ ] > | ar 
Johnson say that all words are good 


which come when they are wanted; all 
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which come when they are not wanted 


should be dismissed.” Tooke, in the 
same conversation, cites Cicero as one 
} ot contented wit! ~w. enelling 
who, not contented with new spellings, 
created new words ; but Tooke further 
—_ hat 6 1 eer : 
eclares, that “only one valuable word 


4 
has been received into our language 


since my birth, or perhaps since yours. 


I have lately heard appreciate fe 
mate.” T 


o wi 
“ Words taken 


Johnson replies: 
1e French should 
be amenable, in their spelling, to E 
lish laws and regulations. Apr 
and useful one; it 

more than estimate or value, it implies 
*to valu . iw” 

Taking up one day Dean 
> I ook on “ The 
Words,” which lay on my tab 
dor expressed a desire to read 


long afterward, en 


a good signifies 


excellen 


brought it back not 
riched with notes, and declared himself 
| " 


have ey ruc! lesee: ith the 
tO nave Deen much pleased with the 


manner in which the Dean had treated 
a subject so deeply interesting to him- 


self. I have singled out a few of these 


notes, th tudents of etymology may 
read the criticisms of so man. 


Dean Trench is taken to task for a 


misuse of in making two 


whe 
words of it. or puts the question, 
norant that 
rd, and 


“Ts the Dean ig 


everywhere 
is one w that wh is no sub- 
stantive : Trench 

pri 

upon 

It is from caper 
Trench, 


racious. 
é.” To retract, writes 
cerivation de- 


1 
ie over 


. . 
roperly, < its 
dec lares 


But he very \ 
al 


approves of the Dean’s rem 


use of the word /a/ents. 


+ ] ” 74 
taients,”’ not 


say “a man of 
for that is nonsense, though “of a 


ent’? would be allow 


Kdoyuos is both ‘ world’ 


rites Lan- 
doubt expressed by 


Trench whether the well-known quota- 


ment,’ hence ‘cosmetic, 


dor in answer to a 


tion from St. James, “ The tongue is a 


world of iniquity,” could not also be 
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translated, as some maintain, “ the 


or- 
nament of iniquity.” Making use of the 
expression “redolent of scorn” in con- 
nection with words that formerly ex- 
pressed sacred functions and offices, 
Landor adds: “Gray is highly poetical 
in his ‘ redolent of joy and youth.’ The 
word is now vilely misused daily.” “ By 
and bye, 


bye # 


” writes the Dean. “ Why write 
> asks his commentator. Once or 
its Horne Tooke with 
Dean gives as 


twice Landor cre 
what the his own, and 


occasionally ovservation as 


upon return- 


ing Trench. the 
verdict of 
gave 

some fugitive 


whose poems have ne 


in book form. 


ill be welcome to those 


and 


raise wil 

of “Phazma”’ stil 

ill loving the memory of 
early, and f l I 


grave. 


a misuse of 


candor remarked, 


usure or hope.” 
ure rarely makes any distinc- 
tion 


writers stumble through carelessness. 


between the two, and even good 


Style in writing was one of Landor’s 
favorite topics, and his ire was rarely 
more quickly excited than by placing 
before him a specimen of high-flown 
sentimentality. He would put on his 
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[June, 


exclaim, “What is this ?” 


and, having read a few lines, would throw 


spectat les, 
the book down, saying, “I have not the 
It may be 
very fine, but I cannot understand it. 
It is beyond me.” He had little 


patience to read such stuff. 


mer- 
cy to bestow upon transcendentalists, 


though he praised Emerson one day, 
] 


marvellous proof of high 


he detested 


=o regard 
it is considered 


the school 


when 
to whic l elongs. 
“ Emerson called on me n he was 
in Florence many la very 


He is 


lever- 


agreeable visit I hz 
a very clever man, 
i less sublimated. But then 

u are, 
tudes.” 

> same 

nerves a dis- 
luces upon a sensi- 
11zzi- 

1e Great 


two 


con- 
vinces me that I write dead lan- 


ves, — La 
was still 

Landor nursed 
) il] An- 


ling with 


another 


is metre, 
red, and whicl 
l he critical eye 
* Well, Mr. Landor, 
tl poem ?” 
reign. 
it. I 
don’t want to be yt] l with it. The 
has driven all the ith out of 
my body. I 

I ve l eenona 
i ] have So 
what else 
0 expect when mot a night 
f 1ay be very fine. I dare 
it is, but Giallo ‘and I prefer 
battered. I 


and 


ward and long a ride 


our 
ase to being 
to hop, sk 


sensible. It may 


ia 
am too oid 
jump, he is too 


be very bad taste, but 


we prefer verse that stands on 


two feet 


to verse that limps about on none. 
than 


however, 


Now-a-days it is better to stumble 
to walk erect. 


have registered an 


Giallo and I, 
oath not to encour- 
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age so base a fashion. We have con- 


sulted old Homer, and he quite ap- 


ur indignation. 


prove Ss ( 


ofcertain Americanisms and 
is squeamishness in the 


t 


words, Landor 


ns are very 
you have difficulties, but 
Legs are unknown, — 
l under no consid- 
1,— you retire.” 


iv. tk 
ly, I 


tnoven 


issert that bet 


r before 


ior their own 


prevent them 


irom 
es 1 , 
Opinion. 

ae 
onsider 


unsound 


mony is oracular. 
ser of ancient days ven- 
person the 7 
st have 
, 
} 


the most 


nonor and 


ractically enf 


heory. There are 
oks of positive value 

ses with a sense of 

The meaning is dis- 

it at too great an outl 


ay ot 


le things com- 


5S 
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Nature ; 
and after such mental “ gymnastics,” 
“ The 
greater part of those who are most am- 


bitious of style are unaware of all its 


plex, is to fly in the face of 


we turn with relief to Landor. 


value. Thought does not separate man 
from the brutes; for the brutes think: 
but man alone thinks beyond the mo- 
ment Speech 
does not separate them; for speech is 
common to all 

arti id 


and beyond himself. 


perhaps more or less 
ulate, conveyed and received 
, 


different organs in the lower 
and more inert. Man’s thought, whicl 


2% : 
labile, 10SeCS 


through 


m proprietor 
any other transitory thi 
° ei 1 hy, 
1s Invested so pecomil 
it no successor can 


new tashion 0 


sed and for- 


nt wisdom 


, in proportion to men 
excelled in it. In all 


ancient and modern, are 


prose-writers at once harmo- 
retic ?” 


s 


1 ener 


the belief that Lan- 


the offspring of pro- 
1 


* Only 


iY ] * . 
limsell Says: 


; were given uJ 
) study ; and I regre tha 
Even these 
10 pleasure ; for | 
ithin doors, except- 
, 


he learn- 
he le irned 


own 
by a aeep insight into othe 

What is written is mostly an im] 
and unfaithful copy.” This confession 
emanates from one who is claimed as a 
university) a universal man. 
Landor re 
ford, 


the classics, never contended for a Lat- 


Oo years at Ox- 


and, thoug interested in 
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in prize. Speaking of this one day, he 
said: “I once wrote some Latin verses 
for a fellow of my college who, being 
in great trouble, came to me for aid. 
What was hard work to him was pas- 
time to me, and it ended in my compos- 


poem. t the time the 


ing the entire | 
fellow was very grateful, but it happened 
that these verses excited attention and 
eulogized. The supposed 


were much 


author accepted the praise as due to 
himself. This of course I expected, as 
he knew full well I would never 

him ; but the amusing part of the mat- 
ter was that the fellow never afterwards 
spoke to me, never came near me, —in 
fact, treated me as though I had done 


him 


consequence to me t 


a grievous wrong. | 

hat 

about in my feathers. 

him, he was welcome to them, 

such is the kingdom of cowar 
“ Poetry,” writes La 

ways my amusement, 


In his 


ly with men and womer 
pose, when intellect, not the heat 
His Pp ‘ H he 

and harmony of Greek plas 

not wi 


le great Ss 


could 
} } 
I I 


wt t 
ut ‘ 


he *“ Laocoén,” 
Moses.” Like a sc ulpt 
ly groups more than two figure 
It 
in the zenith of physical 
, 4 1 - 
dor was at his noblest anc 


is satisfactory then to } 


st 
] 


Y 
} 
i 
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ength Lan- 


vest, for his 


{June, 


example is a forcible protest against the 
feverish enthusiasm of young Ameri- 
can authors, who wear out their lives 
be famous at the 
age of Keats, never remembering that 
must be a 


In the struggie to 


" there good deal of move- 


ment and shuffling before there is any 
rising e ground ; and those who 
] wings have the most 


In lit- 


irom th 


first mounting. 


strens 


you your sid. 
run till you are out of brea 

till you are out of shoes, and never wi 
the game. There must be some to keep 
others off you, and some to prolong for 
you the ball’ 


s rebound. Do not, 


tious early 


- from which to draw vi 
alive now, he 


} 


ne once 


trao 
rao! 


boast of 
overcoat 
tt having 

imes in his life. 

} 


his hand had none 


wavering of age ; and it was with 
le satisfaction that, 
; } 


grasping an 
showed me how 
n ai » could still take, and 

f how famous a shot he used to 
be. “But my sister was more skilful 


than I,” he added. 
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A swe 
ame is sc Here are two beautiful lines from 
of the Atlantic. Grecian Od 
De Vere can Those 
poet, for his muse Vhroug 


P oT a 4] 
ist ana Dreathes ether 


“ De Vere is charn ‘y 
Was caug 
Ba 


Such puissan 
Ir 


room to return 
i small volume of De 
lished fred ¢ i a 
ushed at Oxtord in And an admirable passag 
from the same poem, - 


1 a modest, la f 


after Proserpine’ : — 


S poems given to 


ere !”? exclaime 
> book, “ I want you 
be none the less \ 
have scribbled in it, 
a smile. 
“ But, Mr. Landor — ” 
“ Now don’t say a word. I 
old man, and if both my legs are not in 
the grave, they ought to be. I cannot 
such treasures in heaven, you 
» — Saving of course in my mem- 
—and De Vere had rather you 
ld have it than the rats. There ’s 
pliment for you ! so put the book 
ir pocket.” 
ume is marked throug 
lor with notes 
I here transcril 
poems, it will 
enenting many 
ym De Vere is a sealed 
“Greece never produced 
exquisite,” wrote Landor 
following 


G 


And how mparable is the termir 
ion of ! . 
t Stretched in i 
is Dian’s crest With a sigh the mom 
S fane its sheen : 
waveless breast 


Dian at thirteen. 
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art I want, not you * You say that 5 


xd and must unbind it. Ah ve itr 


hen from your net That you wil 


sweet ut not yet But never to re 


Retaining, still | 


And for this Landor claimed that it 


was “ finer than the best in Horace ” :— 


Shakespeare’s, but better, is 
' 


t 


iis allegory : — 
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the pati 


bling s 
oat 

first 

idea of 


treme 
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instruct such a stum- 


You shall be my 
at the 


teach in his ex- 


id, laughing 


ive the old 


he ex- 
Italian was 


the worst possible pronunciation to 
adopt; that the German method was 
the most correct, and after that came 


the English. 
It was only a few hours after the ter- 
ination of our first lesson that Lan- 
little maid entered the room laden 
pleasant note :—“ 

willing to becon 

llow sends 
US acceptance thes¢ be S 
urpose.” I was made 


lis generous donation, 


ing of Latin than that of Landor, who 
uttered the words with a certain majes 


1 


tic flow, and sounding, cataract-like falls 
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h upon the su 


and plunges of music. 
would t uc 
I wonder whether I ’ve for Whereu] 
id one day. “Iti naster and caress 

aa ‘iallo.” added Land 


ny Greek,” he said « 
I have writter 
if I can reme 
Let me see.” H 


Landor 


“ The people, 


SWeED - 


isome 


ous the 
] I 10ouse fF God, 


was impossible n 
market 

ising me wit selfish inte: that 

my Latin nar h : stubbornl I € operation. 

lieve me to foresee 


ruies In 


claimed, 
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to this election, in which the former re- 
desecrated; marked: “If the 


1, when preside over 


and our churches 


powers of darkness 
election, you ’ll be 
Pope ; if the people had a voice, I ’m 


Heaven has a finger in 
ye Ferretti ! 
andor writes : 


rvants of God, 


rinci- 
to the 
nd religion 
f good re- 


or covet 


‘ L- 
ith MOcK 
not 


5 me 


of mine, Cha 
student in It 


was struc 


however, was diff 


indor had an inl 
having his likeness 
ian or the sun. N 
t’s visit, Mr. Bri 
im to sit for } 
S a person could 
nto mount ther 
h seem to be a 


a neces- 


nm. 


rless steps whi 


' 
sary condition of photography. This 
sitting was most satisfactory; and to Mr. 
Browning’s zealous friendship is dt 
the likeness by which the octogenaria 





tell yc 


ion is so fresh and fair. ought to get a new ca 


wn to the ay me, pr you come v im, 


y good id haperon!” This was 


gracu- 
ill do with pleasure.” 
Landor 


aken without 


a beard 
“T ordered 


he said, 
that that ugly old 
looking ? Yet 
When I was in 
» me, and asked 
ind leg.” 
tu don’t know 
oht be now, if 
uld g 
ice pair of 


*“ NO, no. 


anything more } 
clothes are quite good enough. j 
1g is for you, is it?’ are all-sufficient for this world, and in 
want to have something of the next I sha’n’t need any; that is, if 
- as 


we are to believe what we are told 
“ But, indeed, Mr. Landor, you really 


ny? 
p- 


tu what I willdo. Your friend “No, the one I wear is quite grand 


_ 
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enough may have it made over. rarely to the theatre. 
Napier gave it to me,” (I think he said exceedingly fond of old English, Scotch, 


Napie 
r ] 


“area ; ; 
“ Mr andor, you do look like a_ possible evidence. 


r.) “and for that reason I value it.” serman ballads, I 


another time. tered our rooms, saying 
1 replied, ** You a1 wish to make a fiargain 


10 has said so. will give you these flowers 


ret 
As I 
* Ah, Land 
you knew 
you ’” 


wo 
freshm 
er, and 
would | 


This w 


owing passages from t 
Theocritus : “* We often hear 


thing 
song.’ Alas! how very fe 

to point « } What precious recollections 
eratic situations and conventionalities, of them awaken! what pleasu 


or such a ‘is not wi 


and often confessed that he had been do they excite! They purify 
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stream of life ; they can delay it on its he was n 


m 


shelves an e} 


ost cavalierly treated 
ey can turn it 


ted by the 
king, whereupon Auckland took 
it upon himself ke impertinent 
speeches, and, n rank- 


ners, 


moss amidst 


iress. 


Brownit 


1 1 
twas loyal 


“ who 
had 
a 


once 


hve rsed 
Thei 
, 


like 


during Frankli1 
French Court. Ono aloud German 


but 


I 


Franklin presented himself before Louis, 


the noise was intolerable to me. 
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v ‘Savage Landor. 


Last Days of Walte 


n banging ATH OF IANTHE. 


great wago 
It was 


“ne 
I DOUIcers. 


learn, for 
paid me many pretty 
Padrone has 
in his 


+ 


me not to 


es, Giallo, 

ca an f 
ig@S Sala t& m 
greatest compil 


was from Lord 


3 

s bed by 

] ] + i + y = 

a aioud to nin treasure 
cor said, 


\ 
n sne cared 


n’t be said tl 


rose, warl 
its praise than you 


lish Rose, whom 


incidents of 
Rose was the heroine, 
ment seemed to live 
teresting episode of hi: 


“ Dear! dear! what is the old crea- 
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Lan- 
exhausted 


ture to do for reading-matter ?” 


dor exclaimed aiter having 


his own small stock ar 


V 
) 


my still small- 
“ Shakespeare and Milton are 
food, but at times, you know, 


i¢ 
er one. 
my daily 
we require side-dishes.” 

“Why not subscribe to Vieusseux’s 
Library, Mr. L 


“ That would be tl 


indor ?’ 
1e best thing to do, 
would it not? \ well, you shall se- 


cure me a six n subscription to- 


shall I read? 


Anthony Trollope was here, 


morrow. And now what 
yn me with his brother, and a 


iread to be, 


I have 


o©uppose I 


Landor read 
pe ’s works with 
zest, admi for their 1 tected 
honest} ind truth to nature. 
He next 1 l’s works, and when 
this writer’s re returned to me 


there came em a scrap of paper 


on which were named the poems that 


had most pleased their reader. 


ful.’ 
Of the poe 
wrote : — 


of 
left 


I can- 


spect from the reign 


G. P. R. James 
Florence he was still 

not but think that a strong personal 
} 


friendship had much to do 


1 when I 


in power. 


with Lan- 


dor’s enthusiasm for this novelist. 


We took many drives with Landor 
during the 
and 


spring and summer of 1861, 
very delightful jaunts into 
Not forgetful in the least 
old man, in spite of his 


made 

the country. 
of things, the 
age, would always insist upon taking 


[June, 


the front seat, and was more active 


than many a younger man in assistin 
“Vor 


the most genuinely polite man I know,” 


4 
us in and out of the carriage. are 
once wrote Lady Blessington to him. 
verdict of 1840 could not h 
been overruled twenty-one years later. 


The ive 
Once we drove up to “aerial Fiesole, 
and never can | forget Landor’s man- 
the neighborhood « 

h id 
should turn back 
“ Ah, 


nervously ; 


ner while in 
former home. beer 
that 


half-way up the hill. 


we 
go 


farther,” Landor said 


should like to see my villa.” Of 


his wish was our pleasure, and 


drive wa 


movable, with head tu 


tion of the la Gherardesca. 


set of te} . dden a 
ht of it! a sudden st 


e gave 
genuine tears hiled his eyes and cou 
} : } | ‘“ Tl re } 
NS Cheeks, nere Ss WI! 
ee ; 

lived,” he 


down 

srs ia ne 
Salad, breaking a iong Sl 
y ti + 


and poin to his old estate. 


mounted 


horses a rest here! 


oat + 
stopp and several mil 


} pes Ay 
dor’s 
“ There 


~ os ea «(lal ” men _ } ir 1 
ence, if you like,” he murmured, final- 


for 


ixea 


upon 


now, we Can return 


ly, with a deep sigh. “I have seen 
probably for the last time.” Hardly a 
was during the d 


word 
home 
minded. A sadder, 1 
ture than 
rable 


} 


he made 
drive 
life has been : 


sion of that wretche 


who believe Landor to have been devoid 
d have seen him then. 


of heart shoul 


During another drive he stopped the 
horses at the corner of a dirty little 


old street, and, getting out of the car- 
riage, hurriedly disappeared round a 
corner, leaving us without explanation 
and consequently in 


We 


had not long to wait, however, as he 


amazement. 


soon appeared carrying a large roll of 

canvas. “ There! exclaimed, as 

he again seated himself, “I’ve made a 
> 


” he 
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ve long wanted these est curl of his snow-whi 
man asked more th: closed it in an enveloy 
. superscription, and, presenting 
“ One of these d 1ys, wher 
to my long sleep, this bit of an ol 
gan may interest some very good Chris- 
tians.” 
* 


L 
} 
A 


- The following 


© “1 
transcribed 


was tar more 7? 


generosity of 


now more comple 


ve 1 me 


o£. < 1. ’ 
luli pocket, we 
ment 


“ Ever truly 


not, Gi fhe prove 
m that score. his ir 
I a young man, e seen in any other guise. 


wr a lock of my hair. _licity of a note prefixed to on< 
old and gray.” 


y: conversations, wever, is wal 
“Tt will b 


most so by those who know 


Pre 


of Homer, to represent him 


30 familiarly. He must often have 


it, as Milton and Shakespeare 
There is homely talk in the ‘ Ody ssey.’ 
“there can be but one ‘ Rape of “Fashion turns round like Fortune 
Lock !’ et me be my own barber.’ Twenty years hence, perhaps, this con- 
‘aki issors, he cut off tl 2 versation of Homer and Laertes, in 
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first time Greek domestic 


been 


which for the 


manners have represented by any 


modern poet, may be recognized and 
approved. 
} 


“ Our sculptors and painters frequent- 
ly take their subjects from antiquity; 
ure our | to pass beyond the 


oets never 


medieval? At our own doors we lis- 
ten to the affecting ‘ Song of the Shirt’; 
but some few it the end of it, 
turn back to 
Sirens.’ 
“Poetry is ronology. 
lo an 


Roman poet bring i and 


he historian parts 
Homer may or may 
have | 1 


Not 


not 


ertes. 


a clew.” 


At last the time came wl here were 


no more conversations, no more 
Walter Savage L 


Summoned suddenly to 


Ss, with undor. 
America, we 
called upon him three or four days be- 
fore our departure to Say gor xd by 
Lan- 


voice. 


“What? going to America?’ 


lor exclaimed in a sorrowful 
i ] ? Must the old crea- 


( 


friends as well as 
! what will 
And Amer- 
he condition that itis too! But 
not ime that I am to 


you. excuses. 


‘ome of Giallo and m 
‘aint 
this is 
sce no 


We 


more cup of 


must hi ne more drive, one 


tea together before you 

leave.” 
Pressed as we were for time, it was 

still arranged that we should drive with 


Landor the evening previous to 
of this day 


our 
On the mornir 


ng 


departure. 


came the following note : 


“JT am so stupid that everything puz- 


zles me. Is not this the day I was to 


At al 
at 


expect your visit ? events you 


will have the rriqce } 

will have the carriage your coor at 

six this evening. 
I lrive 


That is the question. 


i not to dri 


You shall not be detained one half- 
hour, — but tea will be ready on your 


arrival. 
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“T fell asleep after the jolting, and 
felt no bad effect. See what it is to be 
so young. 

“ Ever yours affectionately, 
“Ww. S. L.* 


There was little to cheer any of us 


} 


in that last drive, and few words 


were 
spoken. Stopping at his house on ou 
way home, we sipped a final « 

in almost complete silence. 
say merry things 

few years to another meeting, 
old man shook his he l 


“| 


not live through an: 


shall never see 


I desire to. | 
terpart of Dead 


u 


me 


( coun- 
Sea fruit ; 


yw that 
: c. . —_— ate 
uu are going away, there less 
in that binds me.” 

flood-tide of intellect 


1 fortune, could command attention ; 


k to the ch 
Landor, in the 
an 


Landor, tottering with an empty purse 
towards his ninth decade, could count 
’ 


his Florentine friends in one breath; 


thus it happened that the loss of the 


least of these made the old man sad. 


At last the hour of leave-taking ar- 
Culling a fl 


ywwer from the little 
garden, taking a final turn through those 


rived. 


- 
4 
1 


three little rooms, patting Giallo 
head, who, 
] 


looked 


on the 
sober throug! sympathy, 
1 what it 
nt, we turned to Landor, 
the fi 


immense album 


as though he lere¢ 


all me: who 


, 
entered room dragging an 
ifter him. It 


' was the 
same that he had bought 


years before 
of Barker, the English artist, for fifty 
guineas, and about which previous men- 
tion has been made. “You are not to 
of me yet,” said Landor, bearing 
shall 


at 


) 


get rid 
the album toward the stairs. “I 
see you home, : nd bid you good by 
your own door.” 
“But, dear Mr. 
you doing with that big book? 


Landor, what are 


You 
+] rinmiun lf I sttemptin 
will surely injure yourself by attempting 
to carry it.” 
album is intended for 


take it 


you, 


| you to- 


and you 
night.” 
Astonished at this munificent 
ent, I hardly knew how to refuse it 
without offending th 


must with 
pres- 


the generous giver. 
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1 
] 
l 


at the door, I endeavored landlord will not allow one 


m from giving away so ward the expense, which will make 


um; and, finding himres- lower rooms lighter and healthier. 
termination, begged him _ him the advantage will be permanent, — 
by leaving it to me in to me (God knows) it must be very 
porary. In another summer I s] 
he replied, “I at sit so high, nor, indeed, sz¢ any 
long enough to know but take instead the easiest an 
hand is worth two in of all positions. 
upon he carried the “TI am continuing 


and deposited it in romances of 


to our entreaties, in them thought 
refusing assistance. “I 


ait you Will bh 


dad, after w 


her remem- 
one than in one. 
i again, and I want 
foolish old creature 
’t is its 
ypped at our door,and past; ’t is the loss of some hope, « 


“ May God bless _ crushin 


x of si joy; the disapp¢ 
lonely old ment of expectation, or the reg 
memory. The present is nothing, not! 
ing, nothing, but in its relation to 
were never to future or the past.’ J Ss is i 
not entirely to Scott in wit and humor 
however, for than his equal in many otl 
ross the sea, but then Scott wrote excellen 
in which James, when he atte 
failed. 

} y dear frien “Let me hear 
will be far on your way over the Atlar on in America. 
tic, a » you receive the scribble truer accounts from 
now b , half your friends wi papers are disposed to 
have off you their congratulations Napoleon is increasing hi val e 
on your return home. to a degree it never reach 

We must have war with him before a 
twelvemonth is over. He will also make 
evening disturbances in Louisiana, claiming it 
from t intess, ll h on the dolorous cry of France fot her 


} is 


she sha turn to Florence on Satur- lost children. They will zzvé¢e hin 
day, and i me to accompany her the poor Savoyards were invtt 


there. Bu or al andam himtodo. So long as this perf 


not ta 


y the eye of kings. I scoundrel exists there will I 
neve LWW 1. of Italy when he was quiet in any quarter of 
here before, and shall not now. Pope is heartily sick of int 

“T am about remove my terrace, but nothing can goad his fat sides 
and to place it under the window « a move. 
the small bedr substituting a glass ** Are you not tired? My wrist is. 
door for the present window. Onthis adieu. 
terrace I shall spend all my October “ Ever affectionately, 
days, and — and—all my money! The OW. mL.” 
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With this letter came a slip of paper, 
on which were the ines : — 


GIALLO, 


The affairs 
interest me painfully. 
tates had knowled 
Southern 


n en oO Surrender 
. } 


I would 


imported, 


wife and 


to improve 


warmer weather ad- 


iber 
I 


-ANDOR. 


cht- 
Hardly can I expect to 


is very satisfactory and del 


i 
recei' 1is month I en- 
ter on my ei year, and am 
erowing blind an 


you may live long enough 


I hope 
to see the 


Last Days of Walter Sa 


age Landor. [June, 


end of your disastrous civil war. Re- 
member, the Southrons are fighting for 
their acknowledged rights, as estab- 
lished by the laws of the United St ites. 
Horrible is the idea that one man should 
be lord and master of another. But 
Washington h had the 


Lal 
If your gov- 


slaves, so 
President his successor. 
ernment had been contented to decree 
that no slave henceforth should be im- 


ported, l li 


none sold, non from 


his family, your Northern cause would be 
more popular in England and through- 
out Europe than it is. You ar 


to see detached from the Union 


about 
i third 
population. Is it not bet- 


} - 
te ers or 


Irn] ora} ur blacl re 
drunken vagai our Dilacks were 
nerall< 
-nerall 


more | were in 


than e} e | ly to be in 
Your taxes will soon excite 
insurrection. In a war of 
stly heavier 


ll be v 


1 


he continent 
enormous armies 

p down 
refractory, 


y courtesy and 


ber 
at no expense to the 
Every slave 
should be affranchised. 


None to be imported or sold. 


_ 
“3. No husband and wife separated. 
“4. No slave under twelve compelled 
to labor. 


5- Schools in every township; and 
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th sexes sent to them at that you, my dear friend, may see the 
. end of it. Believe me 
“A few days before I left England, “Your affectionate old friend, 
five years ago, I had an opportunity of 7, S. LANDOR.” 
conversing with a gentleman who had 
visited the United States. He was It was sad to receive such letters 
intelligen zealous Abolitionist. from the old man, for they showed how 
real state of amind once great was tottering ere it 
board a vessel fell. Blind, deaf, shut up within the 
He was amazed narrow limits of his own four walls, de- 
that pendent upon English news| 
ation all tidings of America, - 


uring 


remember that 
reasoned far diff 
Dare I men- going out most 


lady opposite cleared North. 
ke manner? 
hman wished to see 
hastened to Wash- 
met a member of 
he had been intro- 
by Webster. Most 
his invitation to lect, would 
i idence. had not Er 
fficult to express the dif- ventilated 
ple of New can war. 
whom he _ tly, in no 


He met verer comment 
rashly unthinki 
» was disinclined jected him, but, 
m presently 


ana WI! 


were contented conclusions, 


1 


— } 
which he aevoted 


him by 

life « 

sound theories of tl 

was only te yeal fi hat he ap- 
a Wie 2? : — -_- 7 
peaied to me iin Denhall ot treeaqom 
in | 


n lines beginnin 


} 
lik 


Still 1 
r" 


: ‘ be 

America and Eng- Re 
be satisfied Tt et 

Wher 


should 
ten or twelve years: 
f much long- In his poem, also, addressed to An- 


God grant drew Jackson, the “Atlantic Ruler” is 
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apostrophized on the supposition of a 

prophecy that remained unfulfilled. 

“Up, every f Af 
Ye worn 
I 


all have from you. 


udiess day, 


For wn sake, I did not 
wish to drin that rich wine 
hi ] | prophesied 

ind SI ark- 
rength, not 
the weakness, of our friends that we 
would remember, therefore Lan- 
dor’s letter of September, 
mained unanswered. It was be 
he died of old 


» i 
iT 


b 


ve * was but the 
He became gradually more 


uring 1S 
himse] 
limseil. 


1d more averse to going out, and to 
receiving visitors, — more indifferent, 
in fact, to all outward things. He used 


events, hold a 
imes 
) pas- 


sea af- 


. ’ ” 
iinai Caim, 


Landor 

afer, but 

1e mind grew more and more insensi- 
Oo external nd at last 


to 
t 


write 
was called 
crossed the 
sons, 

At 


in swallowing, 


Had 


lived a little 


worl 


irame- was worm 
out, and a fit of coughing the great 
old man drew hi 


his bed but 


He was 
two or three 
I am told he looked very grand 
dead, 


s last breath. 
confined to 
days. 
when 
statue. 


—like a majestic marble 
The funeral was hurried, and 


Last Days of Walter Savage Landor. 


[June, 


none but his two sons followed his re- 
mains to the grave! 

One touching anecdote remains to 
be told of him, as related by his house- 
keeper. On 
of May, 1864, Landor became very rest- 
less, as sometimes happened during 


the night before the Ist 


ne 
last year. About two o’clock, A. M., he 


rang for Wilson, and insisted upon hav- 


ing the room lighted and the windows 
thrown open. He then asked for pen, 
ink, and 
Beir 


g¢ told that it was the d: 


May, 


paper, and the date of the day. 
iwn of the 
he wrote a few lines of 


| back, said 
Put 

” Very 
sy («CY } 

We Au 


: . 
, caning 
1 

the 

precious wouid those lines eno 
Wilson 


ve destroyed them 


they nh round, fancies that 
the 


g on rising. 


er } 
upposed, 


ll to he wrote 
2.2 al hor emed be 
ch then seemed De- 


f+ eibilit 
pOSSIDUITy. 


have I n 


W 
And t 
I 


A 


Italy recalled her aged yet impas- 


sioned lover, and there, beneath 


presses of the English buryin 


s 


Cc cy- 
o-ground 
at Florence, almost within sound of the 
murmur of his “own Affrico,” rest the 
weary bones of Walter Savage Landor. 
It is glorified dust with which his min- 
Near by, 
sweetest over the grave of 

Barrett Not far off, an 
American pine watches vigilantly while 


gles. the birds sing their 


Browning. 


Theodore Parker sleeps his long sleep ; 
and but a little distance beyond, Fran- 
ces Trollope, the mother, and Theodo- 
sia Trollope, her more than devoted 
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daughter, are united in death as they modern writer will be more faithfully 
had been in | 


ife. studied or more largely quoted than 
led forth Walter Savage Landor. 
So 


, e.: , **We upon earth 
sang Landor years ag« iis Protégée, ; 
sang Landor years ago of his 4 lege Have not our places and our distances 


who outlived her friend and critic but Aaslones 
a few months. With the great and 


good about him, Landor sleeps well. ees ee ’ 
And place and magnitude are ascertained 

His genius needs no eulogy: good 

wine needs no bush. Time, that hides Landor “will dine late; but the din- 

the many in oblivion, can but add to ing-room will be well lighted, the guests 


the warmth and mellowness of his few and select.” He will reign am 
: 


fame; and in the days to come no crowned heads. 





THE DEAD SHIP OF HARPSWELL. 


beens flecks the outer gray beyond 
The sundown’s golden trail ? 
The white flash of a sea-bird’s wing, 
gleam of slanting sail? 
young eyes watch from Neck and Point, 
And sea-worn elders pray, — 
The ghost of what was once a ship 
Is sailing up the bay! 
From gray sea-fog, from icy drift, 
From peril and from pain, 
The home-bound fisher greets thy lights, 
O hundred-harbored Maine ! 
But many a keel shall seaward turn, 
And many a sail outstand, 
When, tall and white, the Dead Ship looms 
Against the dusk of land. 


She rounds the headland’s bristling pines. 
She threads the isle-set bay ; 

No spur of breeze can speed her on, 
Nor ebb of tide delay. 

Old men still walk the Isle of Orr 
Who tell her date and name, 

Old shipwrights sit in Freeport yards 
Who hewed her oaken frame. 


What weary doom of baffled quest, 
Thou sad sea-ghost, is thine ? 
What makes thee in the haunts of home 
A wonder and a sign? 
VOL. XVII.— NO. 104. 45 





The Dead Ship of Harpswell. 


No foot is on thy silent deck, 
Upon thy helm no hand ; 
No ripple hath the soundless wind 


That smites thee from the land ! 


For never comes the ship to port 
Howe’er the breeze may be; 

Just when she nears the waiting shore 
She drifts again to sea. 


No tack of sail, nor turn of helm, 
Nor sheer of veering side. 
Stern-fore she drives to sea and night 
Against the wind and tide. 


In vain o’er Harpswell Neck the 
Of evening 


rul 
> & 


ides her in; 
In vain for her the lamps 
Within thy tower, Seguin! 


In vain the harbor-boat sl 


are 


In vain the pilot call; 
shall reef her spectral 
et her anchor fall. 
brown old wives, 
ur gray-head 
over sick-beds Wi 
‘our prophecies fulfil. 
cS 


with 


woe ; 


From W<« 


From isl 


} 


Shall 
The dead-boat 

The mou 
And one shal 


nau g ne sient 


Who shall no more ret 


And men shall sigh, and wor 


Whose dear ones pale 
And sadly over sunset seas 

Await the ghostly sign. 
They know not that its sails are filled 
By pity’s tender breath, 
Nor see the Angel at the helm 

Who steers the Ship of Death! 
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DOCTOR 


LXIII. 


EUBEN had heard latterly very 
ittle of domestic affairs at Ash- 
knew scarce more of the fam- 

is of Adéle than was covered 
ifidential announcement of 
1’s which had so set on fire 
ul. The spinster, indeed, 

later letters had hinted, 
bout manner, that Adéle’s 
nes were not looking so 


lid, —that the poor 


{ ( 
felt tenderly still to- 
playmate, —and that Mr. 
beyond all question, a 

j But 
in a mood to be caught 
lministered by his most 
had 
hearty burst of 


come to hin 


easy fortune. 


If, indeed, he 
known all, that 
Ad ] atit eh 


nce have met her with the 


7 +5 ] + 
respectabie aunt. 
ad 


of manner, —ah! then — 
n] ft} - . 
iks of her now as one 


ht, which he would 
with her had not her 


He 


st charming 


passably well. 


ness forbidden. 


was m¢ 


is still modelling 


the Catechisn he 


. 
hil will very likely pass 


Madam Maverick as 
r fellow-passenger — 
his ear for the first time 
y out from port — con- 
him. Madam Mav- 
rns, on her way to join 
1 ind child in America. But 
he is by no means disposed to entertain 
a very exalted 
ant of sucl 
indeed, 


} 


ner iS 
respect for 
and title. He finds, 
» prejudices of his education 


any claim- 
1 name 
(so he calls t ) asserting themselves 
heat; and most of all he 


is astounded 


with a fiery 
by the artfully arranged 


religious drapery with which this poor 


Doctor Fohns. 


JOHNS. 


woman — as it appears to him — seeks 
He had 
brought away from the atmosphere of 


the old cathedrals a certain quickened 


to cover her short-comings. 


religious sentiment, by the aid of which 
he had grown into a respect, not only 
for the Romish faith, but for Christian 
faith And 
he encountered 
its 


tor 


degree. 
what 


Tt 
t 
gross prostitution. The old 


of whatever now 
Oo him 
Doc- 


this Popish form of 


seemed 


then was right: 
heathenism was but a device of Satan, 
Yet, 
in losing respect for one form of faith, 


—a scarlet covering of iniquity. 
he found himself losing respect for all. 
It was easy for him to match the pres- 
ent hypocrisy with hypocrisies that he 

had seen of old. 
Meantime, the good ship Meteor was 
Spain, and had 
her 


skirting the shores of 
b teense 


SFOO( Ul 
food ind 


made a 
voyage before Reub enture¢ 

make himself known as the old school- 
mate and 
Madam 


friend of the child whom 


Maverick was on her way to 
any years of separation. 
that I his first 


disgust being overcome, could not 


Reuben, 
shake 
somethi tractive 
f Madam 


In her step and in 


off the influence of 
and winning in the manner « 
Maverick. her lithe 
figure he saw the step and figure of 
Adéle. All her orisons and aves, which 
she failed not to murmur each morning 
f the ear- 
nest faith of her poor child. It is impos- 
Nay, 


-as Reuben begins 


and evening, were reminders « 
sible to treat her with disrespect. 
it is impossible, 
to associate more intimately the figure 
and the voice 1 


memories 


of this quiet lady with his 


of another and a younger 
one, — quite impossible, that he should 
not feel nature 
stirred in him, and become prodigal of 
attentions. 


his whole chivalrous 


If there were hypocrisy, it 
somehow cheated him into reverence. 
The lady is, of course, astounded at 
Reuben’s “ Mon 
Dieu / you, then, are the son of that 


good priest of whom I have heard so 


disclosure to her. 
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I would 
They love the 


much! And tare Puritan ? 
not have thoug! 
vanities of the world then,” —and her 
flashed over the well-appointed 


dress of Reuben, who felt h: 


eye 
ulf an in- 
clination to hide, if it had been possi- 
ble, the cluster of gairish charms which 
“You have 


shown great kindness to my child, Mon- 


hung at his watch-chain. 
sieur. | thank you with my whole heart.” 

“She is very charming, Madam,” 
said Reuben, i -asy, dégagé manner, 


which, to tel } it on to cover 
a little embarrassin 
sentiment. 

Madam Maverick looked at him keen- 
ly. ‘ Describe her to me, if you will be 
SO go d, Mons eur. . 

Wher on, — jaun- 


tily, at first, as if it had been a ballet- 


eupon Reuben ran 
girl of San Carlo whose pictur 
but his old hear 
Y | 
y caegrees ; 
miration an -nderness 
warm color to his 
have sho 
had l een 
passit I 
. ; s 
ciosead, \ n oT 
Madam Maverick | 


7 7 
“ Mon Di 


own 


it not a thin; 
7 


ask yOu, ; 


own cl 
culpa m 
rosary, 
eyes lifte 
“eer 
Reuben 
amazed at 
Could 


(lifting her rosary) 
ers pagan 
ld me, and 


les yonder, and our pra 
1y husband has t 
Adéle, i aught thus, and 
that the Bon Dieu our 
Holy Church,—that He comes near 


has forsaken 
10w only to your—what shall I call 
Tell 
Monsieur, does Adéle think this ? 

“T think,” said “that your 
daughter would have charity for any 


them ? — meeting - houses ? me, 


Reuben, 


religious faith which was earnest.” 


Fohns. [June, 
Charity for 
I ask 


No, Monsieur, 


ity! Aon Dieu! 
sins, charity for faili1 

it; but for my faith! 
no — no - 


vs, —— yes, 


a thousand times, no!” 


rht Reuben. 


“ Tell me, Monsieur,” 


This is re il, ' 
continued she, 
re that excited his 


4 


with a heat of langua 


admiration, “ wh: believe 
there ? 


which 


cainst 
your achers 
would warn m 
Blessed Vi 

Whereupon, 


lay down tl distrust in 


h he I been educated ; not, sure- 


the logical se- 


quence which the old Doctor would 
have given to the same, but 
veighing in good 
vain ceremonial 


mummeries, the 
absolution; and 
the formula 
Doctor 1 


piety of the Romanist 


may bé 
ise the Same ian 


» Ma’ 


a deep religious conviction of the truth, 
as a sentiment. 
“ Sentiment ! ” Madam 


What but 


exclaims 

“Ww ise ? 

love of the good God?” 
But 


the every- \ ignt OF ner 


Maverick. 


as by 


, un- 


not so mucl talk 
serene 
faltering devotion is Reuben won into 


leer 1 cue hee fatel 
a deep respect for her faith 
Those 


for him, as 


are rare days and rare nights 


Meteor slips 
Spain to the 


ay \ nights moon- 
lo the right, not 


lit. | g 
he knows they here, - 


discernible, but 
are t the swelling 
hills of Catalonia and of lalusia, the 
marvellous Moorish ruins, the murmurs 
of the Guadalquivir ; to the left, a broad 
sweep of burnished sea, on which, late 


} 


into the night, the moon pours a stream 


of molten silver, that comes rocking 
and widening toward him, and vanishes 
» The cruise 
has been a splendid venture for him, — 


And 


as he paces the decks,—in the view 


T 
i 


in the shadow of the shi 
} 
l 


twenty-five thousand at the least. 


only of the silent man at the wheel and 
of the silent stars, —he forecasts the 


palaces he will build. The feeble Doc- 





Doctor 


se and every luxury; 
us in his charities; he 
will asto old people by his af- 
luence ; 


Just 


stealin 


a female fi 


ure 


~ 


e companion-way, and 


er of the wheel- 


he chances 
low of the rigging, he 
yn her knees, and, with 
her hands upon her 
hort prayer, and the 
les below. 
” it is an 
Reuben’s, rather 
l with it, swift as the 
lreary sense of unrest. 
id built vanish. The 
im kindly, and from 


his 


and 


dog- 
the 
mbersome formu- 
ough his brai like 
} 


the swift lash- 


leaden atmosphere 
y faces beam upon 
léle’s, — nay, the 
eyes of the old Doc- 
with a fire that must 
| with truth 
he melodious aves. and 
of Rome? The sor- 
shaven pates, grin 
.abelais head of a priest 
] 


in the confessional-stall leers at him with 


mockery he golden letters of 
the 

dificabo meam Eccle- 
stam / —and the figure of the Magda- 


the gre gleam again with 


blazing | 


len yonder has just now murmured, in 
tones that must surely have reached a 
gracious ear, — 

wt Uh 


N ro vero salvatori | 


te, redemptori, 


* 
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? Is it in both? 
And if real, why may not 


Y 
Fohkns. 

Is the truth between 
Is it real? 
the same lips declare it under the ca- 
the roof ? 


Why not—in God’s name — charity? 


thedral or meeting - house 


LXIV. 


THE \ or is a snug ship, well 
unned, and, as the times 
The captain, indeed 

1€ Captain, indeed, 


-d for high emer- 


go, well officered. 


is not over-alert « 


r fitte 
ergencies can be- 
For a 

Tarifa and 


eastern 


gencies ; but wha 


long to so 
week after the 
Spartel have sunk 


vessel 


under 
horizon, the is kept every day 
op-gallant and 

ith the wind 
baffling, westerly 
clear sky, and 


is overciouded 


invas of 
Meteor west- 
almost ten- 

n Reuben 

7 . 

is always 

man to find a lis- 
puts her 


he range of any flurry of 


senti- 
ives kind- 
All that 


tailed to her with 


and whose sympathy 


_ 


, ~ 4 
yme to his confidence. 


warmth (himself 
warmth) which 

iations of her 
daughter fresh to the mind 
Madam Maveric k. No 


she gave a willing ear! 


of poor 
that 
no wonder that 
kindled her 
such a 


wonder 


his language 
Nor with 
the boyish life of 


the ek 
sympathy ! listener 
he stop with 


does 
Ashfield. career, 
and the bright promises that are before 


He unfolds his city 


him,— promises of business success, 
which (he would make it appear) are all 
that fill his heart now. In the pride of 
his twenty-five years he loves to rep- 


resent himself as 4/asé in sentiment. 





710 Doctor 
Madam Maverick has been taught, 
in these latter years, a large amount of 
self-control ; so she can listen with a 
grave, nay, even a kindly face, to Reu- 
And if, 
at a hint from her, — which he shrewd- 


ben’s sweeping declarations. 


ly counts Jesuitical, — his thought is 
turned in the direction of his religious 
experiences, he has his axioms, his com- 
mon-sense formulas, his irreproachable 
coolness, and, at times, a noisy show of 
ust, under which it is easy to see 
r groping after the ends of th 
ngled skein of thought withi 

a weariness. 
you could onl 
ther Aml 
“ar 


Sol 4 
erick With Ni: 


a talk with 
says Madam Mav- 


y have 
* . 

rose ! 

lf a sigh. 

l of ‘ed 

touch merri- 

jolly old fel- 


rosy cheeks and full of hu- 


all things, 


like that 
with a 


“TI shoulc 


says Reuben, of 


ment. “I suppose he’s a 
low, with 

By Jove! 
again!” (Hi 


ag 


there beads 


le says this latter to himself, 
however, as he sees the nervous fingers 


ary, and 
of a 


of the poor lady 


lips 
prayer.) 


ner I 


her murmuring some catch 


Yet he cannot but respect her devo- 
tion profoundly, wondering how it c 


- t 


an 
have grown up under the heathenisms 
of her lif 
1.2 1 . 1) . 

his own heathenism could have grown 
It 
thinks, 
people of Ash- 
with the Doctor, with Adéle. 


; wondering perhaps, too, how 


up under the roof of a parsonage. 
will odd 
for this woman, 
field, 


There are 


be an encounter, he 


with the 
gales, but the good sl ip 
but a sin- 
Within five 
her leaving 
Marseilles she is within a few days’ sail 
of New York. RR 
may mean for there are 
mists, and hazy weather, which forbid 
any observation. The last was taken 
a hundred miles to the of 
George’s Shoal. Under an easy off- 
shore wind the ship is beating west- 
ward. But the clouds hang low, and 
there is no opportunity fi 
position. 


rides them out jauntily, with 
gle reef in her topsails. 
weeks from the date of 
A few days’ sail 
overmuch ; 


eastward 


wr determining 
At last, one evening, there 
is a little lift, and, for a moment only, 
a bright light blazes over the starboard 





Fohns. [June, 
captain counts it a ligh 
of the headlands of the 
Jersey shore ; and he orders the helms- 
man (she is sailing in the eye of an 
easy westerly breeze) to give her a 
couple of points more “northing” ; and 
the yards and sheets are trimmed ac- 
cordingly. 


el 


bow. 


The 


upon one 


The ship pushes on more 
steadily as she opens to the wind, and 
the mists and coming night conceal al 
around them. 

“What do you make of the light, Mr. 
Yardley ?” 


tain, addressing 


says the cay 
the mate. 
“ Can’t say, sir, with such a bit of a 


] it should be Fire Island, 


look. If we 
’re in a bad course, sir.” 

“ That’s true enou 
tain thoughtfully. “ Put 


chains, Mr. Y 
water.” 


said the cap- 
y: a man in the 
ardley, and give us the 
“I hope we shall be in the bay 
by morning, Ca ~ 2 


who stood 


id Reuben, 


g¢ leisurely near the 


But the « 


and answered 


smoking 
wheel. I 


pied, 


ain was preoccu- 
nothing. 

e from the chains 

came chanting full and loud, “ By the 

mark — nine!” 

“ This ’ll never do, Mr. Yardley,” said 

“ Jersey shore or any other. 

hands keep | 


A little after, a voi 


yy to put the ship 


OUuL. 


A voice forward was heard to say 


something ot 


the beat of 


a roar that sounded like 
surf; at which the mate 
e side of the ship and 
listened anxiously. 


ter j +) 
Ss De hy 
stepped to th 


“It’s true, sir,” said he coming aft. 
“ Captain, there ’s something very like 
the beat of surf, away to the 
no’th’ard.” 

A flutter in the canvas caught the 
captain’s attention. “It ’s the wind 
slacking ; there’s a bare capful,” said 
the mate, “and I’m afeard 
mischief brewing yonder.” 
as he 


here 


there ’s 
He pointed 
spoke a little to the south of east, 
where the darkness seemed to be giving 
way to a luminous gray cloud of mist. 
“And a half—six!” 
the man in the chains. 
The captain meets it with a swelling 
oath, which betrays clearly enough his 


shouts again 
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anxiety. There ’s 
lose, Yardley ; 


not 
all 
Keep her a good full, my boy 
man at the wheel). 


a moment to 
' 


see re udy there ! 


(to the 
The darkness was profound. Reuben, 
not a little startled by the new aspect 
of affairs, still kept his place upon the 
quarter-deck. 


across the 


H 
He saw objects fi 


itting 


st of the ship, 
: 


coils flung d 


and heard 
with a 
There was 


in 


wai 


distinctly wn 


pon the wet decks. 


weird and ghostly 
igures, in the ind 


clang u 
something those 


i-seen If istinct 


maze 
nd — >} 1 4} 
ana Canvas above, and tne 


nt streaks of spray 


nes 
as the ¢ 


-¢ cg 
Sali hau t 


n shouts his or 
> 7, } ] 
e Canvas Sshak¢ 


cumb1 yard groans 


a great wi 


voice from 


—a 
1atch exclaims, “ By G—, she to 
The next 
The good 
more. J 
round by 
the lig 
hardly cl 


moment proved 


her 


fore-yards are 


ship minded 


1e 


the spars. 
In the 


sea, *t would 


seem little; 
her 
dan- 


depth of water they mi 
off ; but the darkness magnifies 


warp 
+} 


the 
tne 


r ; besides which, an ominous sighing 


oO 
5 
2a 

a 


e 
nd murmur are coming from that lu- 
minous misty mass to the southward. 
Through all this, Reuben has continued 
smoking the quarter-deck; a 
landsman under a light wind, and with 
a light sea, hardly estimates at their 
true worth such intimations as had been 
given of the near breaking of the surf, 
and of the shoaling water. Even the 
touch upon bottom, of which the grating 
evidence had come home to his own 


upon 


_ 
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II 
perceptions, brought up more the fate 
of his business venture than any sense 
of personal peril. We can surely warp 
her off in the morning, he thought; 
if tl ume, 
and it would be easy boating to the 


or, 
1e worst ¢ insurance was full, 
shore. 

“It’s lu ky 
he to Yardley. 

“Will you obleege me, Mr. Johns? 
Take a t of your cigar, 
} ! 


— here, upon the larboard rail, 


} Ye ; 17 enjid 
there ‘s no wind,” said 


good strong puff 


g 
sir,” and 
he took the lantern from the compan- 
ion-wa ight see the d f 
it 


y ; then, with a toss it va 


y that he mig 


the smoke. For a moment 


steadil 
The first a1 


away — shoreward. 


ter were coming. 
all, < 


voice said, “Mr. Yar 


r 4 1 
the southeas 


ptain had seen 
an excited 


clew up, fore and ait, lew up ev 


snug, and make rea 
said he, 
are on a 


Long Island bea 


IC 

igs ; with calm weather, 

, we might work her off with 
tide. But the Devil 
uff from the sou’east.” 

we can anchor,” says 
can anchor, Mr. 

f that sou’easter turns out 

1e best anc 
} — : 


be so good as a 


‘Yes, we 
but i 
it promises, th 
won't 

“Do you advise taking to the boats, 
then? a little 
vously. 

“T advise nothing, Mr. Johns. Do 
you hear the murmur of the surf yon- 
der? It’s bad landing under such a 
pounding of the surf, witl 
the dark, where one can’t 
drift of the waves, it might be 

The word startled Reuben. 


. | > } 
asked Reuben, ner- 


1 daylight ; in 
catch the 
death!” 
His phi- 
losophy had always contemplated it ata 
distance, toward which easy and grad- 
ual approaches might be made: but 
here it was, now, at a cable’s length! 
And yet it was very strange; the sea 
was not high ; no gale as yet; only an 
occasional grating thump of the keel 
was a reminder that the good Meteor 
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was not still afloat. But the darkness! 
Yes, the darkness was complete, (hard- 
ly a sight even of the topmen who were 
aloft —as in the sunniest of weather — 
stowing the canvas,) and to the north- 
ward that groan and echo of the re- 
li to the southward, the 


sound 
whirling white of waves that are lifting 


ng surf; 
now, topped with phosphorescent foam. 

The anchor is let go, but even this 
does not bring the ship’s head to the 
wind. Those griping sands hold her 
keel fast. The force of the rising gale 
strikes her full abeam, giving her a 
great list to shore. It 
are 


is in vain the 
masts cut away, and the rigging 
drifts free ; the hulk lifts only to settle 
Every old 
seaman upon her deck knows that she 


anew in the grasping sands. 


is a doomed ship. 

From time to time, as the crashing 
upon the 
below, Mad- 
k and her maid have made 
their appearance, in a wild flutter of 
anxiety, asking eager questions ; (Reu- 
] +] 7 


pen a 


spars or the leaden thump 
sands have startled those 


am Maveric 


one can understand th 
them;) but 


geTOws, as it does, into 


em 


or an- 
swer itheaster 

a fury of wind, 
and the poor hulk reels vainly, 


as the so 
ry 

and is 
torrent of biting salt 
Madam Maverick becomes calm. 


overlaid with a 
spray, 


worst. 


pray 
Instinctively, she sees the 
“ Could I 


in these arms, I would say, cheerfully, 


only clasp Adéle once more 


” 


* Nunc 


Reuben regarded 


dimtttis.’ 
her calm faith with 
Not, indeed, that 


. ~ , -1 tm hit 1 
calmness was lacking in himself. 


a hungry eagerness. 
Great 
danger, in many instances, sublimates 
the faculties of keenly strung minds. 
But underneath his calmness there was 
an unrest, hungering for repose, — the 
repose of a fixed belief. If even then 
the breaking waves had whelmed him 
in their mad career, have 
made no wailing outcry, but would have 
clutched— how eagerly!—at the mer- 


est shred of that faith which, in other 


he would 


days and times, he had seen illuminate 
the calm face of the father. 


to to 


Something 
believe, — on which float 


such a sea! 


upon 


But the waves and winds make sport 
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of beliefs. Prayers count nothing 
] Two boats 
are already swept from the davits, and 
A 
infinite pains, is dropped 
into the yeast. It is hard to tell who 

the But, once afloat, there 
is a rush upon it, and away it goes, — 
overcrowded, and 


turns, 


against that angry surge. 
are gone upon the whirling waters. 
third, with 
gives orders. 
within eyeshot lifts, 
and a crowd of swimmers float 
for a moment,—one with an oar, an- 
other with a thwart that the waves have 
torn out, 
they 

One boat only 


launched 


—and in the yeast of waters 
vanish. 


remains, and it is 


with more careful handling ; 
three cling wreck ; the rest — 
save only Maverick and Reu- 


ben — are within her, as she tosses 


still in the lee of the vessel. 


“ There ’s room!” cries some one; 


a) 


uick! for God’s sake! 


“jump q 
And Reuben, with some strange, 
generous impulse, 


seizes upon Madam 
Maverick, and, before she can rebel or 

has dropped her over the rail. 
The 


but in the 1 


men grapple her and drag her in; 
moment the little cockle 
1 away. 


of a boat is l yards 


The few who are left — the boatswain 


among them toiling on the wet 
to give a last signal from the little 


As 


lant 
aecKk 


brass howitzer on the forecastle. 
the sharp crack breaks on the air, 


a miniature sound in that howl of 
stor | flash of the gun gives 


Reuben, t lurches toward the 


wreck again, ist glance of Madam 
1 


Maverick, 


lifted, ind 


s clasped, her eyes 

More than ever 
too her face was like the face of Adéle, 
—such as the face of Adéle must surely 
become, when years have sobered her 
and her buoyant faith has ripened into 
calm. And frdm th 
of the serene ci 


ut momentary glance 
and that 
flashing associated memory of Adéle, a 


untenance, 


subtile, mystic influence is born in him, 
by which he seems suddenly transfused 
with the same trustful serenity which 
just now he gazed upon with wonder. 
If indeed the poor lady is already lost, — 
he thinks it for a moment, —her spirit 
has fanned and cheered him as it passed. 
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Once more, as if some mysterious hand short! and the line tumbles, | 1g 
had brought them to his reach, he grap- into the w iter. A new and fearful lift 
ples with those lost lines of hope and of the sea shatters the wreck, the fore 
trust which in that youthful year of his part of the ship still holding fast to tI 
exuberant emotional experience he had sands ; but all abaft the mainmast lifts, 
held and lost,—once more, now,inhand, surges, reels. topples over; with the 
— once more he is elated with that won- wreck, and in the angry swirl and tor- 
derful sense of a religious poise, that, it ment of waters, Reuben goes down. 
wi é no doubts or terrors could 
overbalance [ nconsciously kneeli 
on the wet k, he is rapt into a kind of LXV. 
ference to winds, to waves, 
to danger death THAT morning, —it was the 22d of 
The a gun is heard to the September, in the year 1842,— Mr. 
northw it must be from shore Brindlock came into his ounting-room 
There rs at work, then. Some some two hours before noon, and says 
hope this narrow tide of life, to his porter and factotum, as he enters 
whicl ; d losing itself in some — the door. “Well, Roger, | suppose you 
infin } Life is, after all. ‘ll be counting this puff of a southeaster 
SO SW boatsw 1 forward la- the equinoctial, eh?” 
bors dé Oo return an answer- * Indeed, 
ing SIgT spray the sl ited The Meteo 
deck, the g waves, are too seach ; anc 
much for Darkness 1 storm Johns being lost 
and des le again. “Good Heavens!” said Brindlock, 
The vw eed, has fallen; the force “ yc u don’t tell me so!” 
of the ¢ s broken; | the waves By half past three he was ut 1 the 
re g I desperate spot; a litth remaining fragment o y 
surges. 7 reck, which had remained of the Meteor hanging to the s S, 
fixed i the wind, lifts agai ind a great débris of bales. spars, shat- 
undet g swell of the sea is tered timbers, bodies, drifte uiong the 
dashed V | anew upon t al. shore, — Reuben’s am: ng them. 
Wit it her timbers writ} 1 But he is not dead: at least so say 
creak, I ig r the wrecke Ss, who throng upon e 
works « ca ur With the be ich ; the life-buo s still fas to him, 
t} i fearfully shattered and 
n nces to espy an old-fash- is borne away under the 
( ished to t taf- or idlock to s¢ ne ir nouse, 
frail, tting it loose, makes him- and presently revives enough to ask 
self fast He overhears tl oat- that he may be carried — « }, m 
er by the fore astle, As, in the « pening of this story, his 
t pings will break her in old grandfather. the Major, was bor e 
two in an | Cling to a spar, Jack.” away from the scene of his first batt! 
The 1 sot of dawn at last breaks, by « asy stages homeward, so now the 
and sl s a dim line of shore, on grandson, far feebler and after more 
which parties ar moving, dragging rible encounter with death, is carri 
some machine, with which they hope “easy stages” to his home in Ashfield, 
to cast a line over the wreck. But Again the « ty, the boat, the river, — 
the swell is heavier than eve r, the tim- with its banks. ve llowing with harvests, 
bers nearer to parting. At last a flash and brightened with the glowing tints 
of lurid light from the dim shore-line,x— of autumn; again the sluggish brigs 
a great boom of sound, and a line goes drifting down with the tide, and sailors 
spinning out like a spider’s web up into in tasselled caps leaning over the bul- 
the 1y, bleak sky. Too far! too warks ; again the flocks feeding lei 
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on the rock-strewn hills ; 
lan, in 


again the fer- 
his broad, cumbrous scow, 
Oaring across; again the stoppage at 
the wharf of the little town, from which 
the coach still plies over the hills to 
Ashfield. 

On the way thither, a carriage passes 
them, in which are Adéle and 
ther. 
they have learned of the wreck, and the 

They go to learn 
what they can of the mother, whom the 


her fa- 
The news of disaster flies fast; 


names of passengers. 


daughter has scarce known. The pass- 


ing is too hasty for recognition. Brind- 
lock arrives at last with his helpless 
harge at the door of the parsonage. 


Doctor is overwhelmed at once 


grief and with joy. The news had 

to him, and he had anticipated 

But * Thank God! ‘ Joseph, 
we 


my son, is yet alive! 


worst. 
Still a proba- 
tioner ; there is yet hope 
be brought into the fold.” 


He that he ll be 


that he may 

insists placed 

ust out of his 
d 


13+ 
1€ Shall need none 


below, upon his own bed 
} 


For himself, 

crisis is past. But the crisis 

does not pass ; it is hard to say when 
it will. 


The wounds are not so much; 


but a low fever has set the physi- 


cian says,) owing to exposure and ex- 
citement, and he can predict nothing 


Aunt 


ittention as she 


as to the result. Even Eliza is 
warmed into unwonted 
sees that poor battered hulk of human- 


ity lying there; she spares herself no 
fatigue, God knows, but she sheds tears 
in her own chamber over this i 


There are good 


TCS 


g 
aster. points even in 
the spinster; when shall we learn that 
the best of us are not wholly good, nor 
the worst wholly bad ? 

Reuben hover- 


ing between life and death ; 


Days and days pass. 
and the old 
Doctor, catching chance rest upon the 
little cot they have placed for him in 
the study, looks yearningly by the dim 
light of the sick-lamp upon that dove 
which his lost Rachel had hung upon 
his wall above the sword of his father. 
He fancies that the Reuben, 
pinched with suffering, resembles more 
than ever the mother. Of sickness, or 
of the little offices of friends which cheat 


face of 


Doctor Fohns. 
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it of pains, the old gentleman knows 
nothing: sick souls only have been his 
care. And it is pitiful to see his blun- 
dering, eager efforts to do something, 
as he totters round the sick-chamber 
where Reuben, with very much of youth- 
ful vigor left in him, makes fight against 
the arch-enemy who one day conquers 
us all. For many days after his ar- 
rival there is no consciousness, — only 
wild words (at times words that sound 
to the ears of the good Doctor strange- 
ly wicked, and that make him groan 
in spirit),— tender words, too, of dalli- 


ance, and eager, loving glances, — mur- 
murs of boyish things, of sunny, school- 
day noonings, —hearing which, the Doc- 
tor thinks that, if this light must go out, 
it had better have gone out in those 
days of comparative innocence. 

and over 


Over the father appeals to 


the village physician to know what the 
which that ok 


| 
h-key, and 


1akes very doubtful re- 


chances may be, —to 
gentleman, fumbling his wat 
looking 
sp > » hints t T shie nnda 

sponse. - hints ata possibie under- 


mining of the constitution in these later 
life. 
knows what 


y have formed in these 


years of city 
habits the 
‘ars ; surely the Doctor does not ; 
> tells the physician as much, with 
a groan of anguish. 

Meantime, Maverick and Adéle have 
gone upon their melancholy search ; and, 
as they course over the island to the 
southern beach, the sands, the plains, 
the houses, the pines, drift by the eye 
of Adéle as in a dream. 


" 


At last she 
sees a great reach of water, — piling up, 
as it rolls lazily in from seaward, into 
high walls of waves, that are no sooner 
lifted than they break and send spark- 
ling floods of foam over the sands. 
Bits of wreck, dark clots of weed, are 
strewed here and there, — stragglers 
scanning every noticeable heap, every 
floating thing that comes in. 

Is she dead? is she living? They 
have heard only on the way that many 
bodies are lying in the near houses, — 
many bruised and suffering ones ; while 
some have come safe to land, and gone 
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to their homes. 


from that « 


They make their way 
} 


smal surf-beaten shore to 


the nearest house. There are loiterers 
about the door; and within, — within, 
Adéle finds her mother at last, clasps 
her to her heart, kis 


lips that 


ses the poor dumb 
| never more open, -— never 


say to upt ears, “ My child! my 
darlin 

he has never 

the age of early 


fting back to his 
world 
to tl 


fc or 


nay, tears come 
ve not known them 


ef, the passionate, 


vain tendernes i Adéle, 


somehow 
seems the memory of the 
dead 
great 
and fett 

Not n en q 
fully, ild | lave 
who had been | 
Where 
ag 


Adele al \ 5 t t, 


her 


him, 


, scarce more tear- 
ministered to one 
is life-long companion. 
or lady be buried ? 
with eyes flash 
through her tears, 


Ashfield, 1 vnere 


— nowhere 
except beside 
It 
and th 
journey. 
a thou 
her les 
In su 


hin No, 
Does he love 
thousand times, no 
love is 


awed into 


silence irnful cortége en- 
‘ 


ters the town of Ashfield, it passes the 


home ¢ therless boy, Arthur, for 
whom h shown such 
thy. The y oster 


sympa- 
is there swinging 
upon ip gayly set off with 
feathers, oking wonderingly 
He sees, too, the sad 
face of Adéle, and, by 
rush of memory) 


upon the 
some strange 
y, rec ills, as he looks on 
her, the letter which she had given him 
long ago, and which till then had been 
forgotten. runs to his mother: it 
is in his pocket, —it is in that of some 
summer jacket. At last it is found; 
and the poor woman herself, that very 
morning, with numberless apologies, de- 
livers it at the door of the parsonage. 
Phil is the first to meet this excep- 
tional funeral company, and is the first 


Doctor 


cy 
ohns. “It 
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to tell Adéle how Reuben lies stricken 
She 
thanks him: she thanks him again for 


almost to death at the parsonage. 


the tender care which he shows in all 
relating to the approaching burial. 
When an enemy even comes forward 
to help us bury the child we loved or 
the parent we mourn, our hearts warm 
toward him as they never warmed be- 
fore ; but when a friend assumes these 
offices of tenderness, and takes away 
the harshest edge of grief by assuming 
the harshest duties of grief, our hearts 
shower upon him their tenderest sym- 
pathies. We never forget it. 

Of course, the arrival of this strange 
freight in Ashfield gives rise to a world 
of gossip. We cannot follow it; we 
cannot rehearse it. The poor woman 
is buried, as Adéle had wished, beside 
her sister. No De Profundis except 
the murmur of the winds through the 
crimson and the scarlet leaves of later 
September. 

The Tourtelots have been eager with 
their gossip. The dame has queried if 


there should not be some town demon- 


stration against the burial of the Pa- 
But the little Deacon has been 


ld * and 
midaer; and 


pist. 
we give our last glimpse 
of him —altogether characteristic — in 
a suggestion which he makes in a friend- 
ly way to Squire Elderkin, who is the 
host of the French strangers. 

“‘ Square, have they ordered a mon- 
iment yit for Miss Maverick ?” 

“ Not that I’m aware of, Deacon.” 

“Waal, my nevvy’s got a good slab 
of Varmont marble, which he ordered 
for his fust wife; but the old folks 
did n’t like it, and it’s in his barn on 
the heater-piece. 
nor nothin’. 


’T ain’t engraved, 
If it should szz¢ the Mav- 
ericks, I dare say they could git it tol’a- 
ble low.” 


LXVI. 


REUBEN is still floating between death 
and life. There is doubt whether the 
master of the long course or of the 
short course will win. However that 
may be, his consciousness has returned ; 


and it has been with a great glow of 
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gratitude that the poor Doctor has wel- 
comed that look of recognition in his 
eye,— the eye of Rachel! 

He is calm,—he knows all. That 
calmness which had flashed 
soul when last he saw the 
ll yw-voyager 
sea is Azs still. 

The poor father had been moved un- 
wontedly | 
was | 


into his 
serene fac 
his fe upon that mac 


y that unconsciousness which 
ual 
moved 
when he sees reason stirring again 
light of e: 
fully sunken, | fron eir « 
depths s 
than ever. 
* Adéle 
He whis} 


lind to all his efforts 


consolation ; but he is not less 


at spirit 
| 


a= & 
ver inquiry i nose eyes fear- 
ivernous 


more keenly 


,— was she lost?” 
Doctor ; Miss 
yonder, is quick- 

ened into « 

“ L ost ! my 
hend, in the other world 
I fear the true ligh 
her.” 

A faint 


thing 


son, 
1 ’ 

t(hever Cawned upon 
mil 4 y } . > 
smue - ( ne who sees 
s others broke over 
face of Ret n. T is a broad 
ior} 
light, 
blind reckonin 


the 


father ; beyond our 
g.’ 
There was a trustfulness in his man- 
ner that delighted the Doctor. “And 


you see it, my — Repentance, Jus- 
Faith, Ad 


fication, Election ?” 


tification 


*‘ Those 
me, father ; tl 
mas, perplexi 
and simple, 

The Doctor is disturbed; he 


tly 


words 


iriness to 
nope, 


cannot 
understand how one who seems 
11 a trust 


ins} yired by so - the 
loin ; too— shx 


calm son 


of his own 1 find the 
authoritative declarations of the « 


a weariness 


livines 
Is it not some subtle dis- 
itan, by which his poor boy 
ose ? 

Adéle, which 
Miss 
Eliza had handed to Reuben after such 
time as her caution suggested, and 


had explained to him its 


being cheated into rej 
Of course the letter of 


had been so long upon its way, 


she 
long delay. 

Reading is no easy matter for him ; 
but he 


races through those delicately 


Doctor Fohns. 


[June, 
penned lines with quite a new st 
The spinster 


rength. 
color come and 
go upon ais wan cheek, and with what 
a trembling eagerness he folds the let- 
ter at the end, and, making a painful 
effort, tries to thrust it under his pil- 


sees the 


low. The good woman has to aid him 
in this. He thanks her, but says noth- 
ing more. His fingers are toying ner- 
ously at a bit of ipon the 
coverlet. It seems a relief to him to 
make the rent w A lit- 


‘limpse of the world has come back 


torn fringe 1 
ider and wider. 
tle g 
to him, which d irD ne re] se 
ich but 
it forever. 
Adéle 


er from t 


vith 
| litted 


sick-cham- 


the 


me, -— once led 


into 
away 
ng by the good Doctor, when the 
ild talk of 


' ; 
onscl 


— 
school-days ; 


ness ain, but before 
He had met 


than a 


} > + ‘hi 
has come to him ag 


been read. 
scarce 
those fevered 
certain i 
both ‘ 
She thought he V 
some friendly cons 


ienaly 


f her mother; but his heart, more 


Her 


reproat 


his strength, failed him. mourn- 
ful, were a h to 


thri rough 


pitying eye 
had haunted him 
wakeful hours of 


him; they 
the two succeeding 
i der the light of that 
they blaze with a new 
His fin- 
tan- 


and now, 
rard letter, 
i tenderness 

wearily with that 

The 
i little | 


fe eding 


noon passes. 


But 
itself on 
Doctor comes in 


vkward attempt at 
tread, 


—_ — . 
gentieness selessness of 


and, seeing his excited condition, re- 
hi 


he be- 
Reuben ut- 
but through and 


peats to him some texts whicl 


lieves must be consoling. 
ters no open dissent ; 
back 

Adéle, 


the promises, or at 


of all he sees the tender eyes of 


which, for the moment, outshine 


the least illuminate 
them with a new meaning. 

“T must see Adéle,” 
Doctor ; 


he says to the 


and the message is carri 
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she herself presently bringing answer, Of these things, however, Reuben 
with a rich glow upon her cheek goes on presently to speak: of his first 


‘ 1 


nt for me,”—she mur-_ sight of the mother of 
murs it to herself with prid 1j 


Adéle, and of 
e and joy her devotional attitude as they floated 


She is ull black now; but never down past the little chapel of Ndtre 
had she looked more radi I Dame to enter upon the fateful voy- 
ful than when sl teppec he si age ; he recounts their talks upon the 
f tranquil moon-lit nights of ocean; he 
I tells of the mother’s eager listening to 
The Doctor is his des« rij tion of her child. 
he open door between,) “TI did not tell her the half, Adéle ; 
s fortunately just now yet she loved me for what I told I 
rher | ities. And Adéle smiles through her tears. 


} 


. . 
comes to those dismal 


er, 


reck, relating all with a 

iving over again, 

as it were, that fearful episode, till his 
brait hirled, his self-possession was 


broke out into a torrent of 


hand with a sudden mad pressure of He sleeps brokenly that nigl 


content, le the blood mounted into the next day is feebler than ever. 
either ¢ with a rosy exuberance physician warns ag j 
that magnil r beauty tenfold. excitement. He is calm only 
He saw it,—he felt it all; az 9 vals. 
30 full of tenc 


13 
world to 


than ever. Yest lay hil,” he says (to him- 
At 


ary world that h : , San Rose is like Amanda, the 
pang ; to-dayit is divine Amanda. No—notshe. I’ve 

re hopes, promises, forgotten: it’s the French girl . 

roportions. a - ah! who cares? She’s as 

“ Yesterday pure as heaven; she’s an angel. 

would have died with scarce a regret; Adéle! Adéle! Not good enough! 
to-day, . . vould live.” ’‘m not good enough. Very well, 
Reuben!” and very well, now I ’ll be bad enough! 

more passion ‘louds, wrangles, doubts! Is it my 

a4 : Adificabo meam Ecclesiam. 

How they kneel! Puppets! mummers! 

larling, not hopeless. No, not mummers, they see a Christ. 

not hopeless !” What if they see it in a picture? You 


thank God!” said she, see him in words. Both in earnest. 
dropping upon knees beside him, Belief—belief! That is best. Adéle, 
with mile of ecstasy he gath- Adeéle, I believe!’ 

1 to his bosom. The Doctor is a pained listener of 

‘he Doctor, hearing her sobs, came this incoherent talk of his son. “Iam 

softly in. The son’s smile,as he methis afraid, —I am afraid,” he murmurs to 

father’s inquiring look, was more than himself, “ that he has no clear views of 
ever like the smile of Rachel. Hehas_ the great scheme of the Atonement.” 

g the poor girl of her mother’s The next day Reuben is himself 

1 gentleman; yet once more, but feeble, to a degree that 

the Doctor wonders that he could have _ startles the household. It is a charm- 


been telling 


death, thinks the old 


kept so radiant a face with sucha story. ing morning of later September; the 
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window is wide open, and the sick one 
looks out over a stretch of orchard (he 
knew its every tree), and uy 
hills beyond (he knew every coppice 
and thicket), and upon a background 


on wooded 


of sky over which a few dappled white 
clouds floated at rest. 
“Tt is most beautiful!” said Reuben. 
“All things that He has made are 
beautiful,’ said the Doctor ; and there- 


upon he seeks to explore his way into 


the secrets of Reuben’s religious ex- 
perience, — employing, as he was wont 
to do, all the Westminster formulas by 
which his own belief stood fast. 

“ Father, father, the words are 
bling-blocks to me,” says the son. 

“T would to God, tha 


could make my language always clear. 


Reuben, 
” 


“ No, father, no man can, in measur- 


We 


-dress with us 


ing the Divine mysteries. must 
carry this draggled eartl 
some _ sort 


always, —always in 
ionists, even in our sob 
he . P Itoh 

The robes of ligh 
Thought, 

pered by this clog 


yond. 


tempts, obscures, 
“ And 


son?” 


do 


‘ ha . + _ 
*I hope and trem! 
is before me; it shines back upon out- 
lines of doctrines and creeds where I 
have floundered for many a year.” 
, - 
“ But 


some are clear, so 


me 


are 

clear, Reuben!” 
“ Before, all 

hind — 
“ And 


cannot forbear the discussion,) “ there 


seems cl 


yet, Reuben,” (the Doctor 


is the cross, — Election, Adoption, 
Sanctification — 
“* Stop, father ; the cross, indeed, with 


a blaze of glory, I see ; but 


the teachers 


of this or that special form of doctrine 
I see only catching radiations of the 
light. h, and argue, 
and 


yuman weapons ; the great 


The men who teac 


declaim, and exorcise, are 


light 


4 


using 
only 
strikes here and there upon some sword- 
point which is nearest to the cross.” 
“He wanders,” says the Doctor to 
Adéle, who has slipped in and stands 
beside the sick-bed. 


Doctor Fohns. 


[ June, 
“No wandering, father ; the 
brink where I stand, I cannot.” 

“And what do you see, Reuben, 
boy ?” (tenderly). 

Is it the I Adéle 
gives a new fervor, a kind of crazy 
spiration to talk? “I se 
light - hearted clashing cyml 


on 


yresence of 


his 
vals 2 
those who love art, kneeli: 
blazing temples and shrines ; 
great li 
effulgen 


meeting-h« 


ht touches the gold no more 


1 the steeple of your 

father, but no less.. I 
eyes of chanting girls streaming 
joy i haggard men 
out 
rap between 


ther, they 


t thar 
uy thal 


} 
i 
} 


use, 


see 
1:7 : 
slight; and hag 


with ponderous foreheads work 


ing 
to bridge the 
the finite and tl 
are no nearer to a 
radiant girls who chant and tell 


Angels in all shapes « 


contrivances 
e infinite. Fa 

the 
their 
f beauty 
flit over and amid the throngs | 


passag e than 


beads. 
see, 
—jin shape of fleecy clouds tha 
them, — in shape of brooks 


mur praise, —in 


I shape of le 
that tremble and flicker, — 


Y a concert 
The birds even then were sing 
his eye, the 


clouds floating in 


shadows trailing on the chamber floor, 


and, from the valley, the murmur of the 
brook came to his sensitive ear 
“ He wanders, — he anders!” said 
the poor Doctor. 


“ Ar le ] 


over 


rns to Adéle. 


tint ran 
and kissed | 
freedom a mother might have sl} 


leaving one hand toying 


iss- 


with his hair. 


ing, Adéle,— passing! God is Justice; 


yr. 4 
Christ 

“Reuben, darling,” 
back to us!” 


“ Darling, — darling!” he rey 


is Mercy. In him I trust. 


says Adele, 
“come 
eated 
with a strange, eager, satisfied smile, 


so sweet a sound it was. 


] 


The chamber was filled le 


with the de- 
lightful perfume of a violet bed beneath 
the window. Suddenly there came from 
the Doctor, old 
sooner than any the change, a passion- 
ate outcry. “Great God! Thy will be 
done!” 


whose caught 


yes 
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With that one loud, clear utterance, 
his firmness gave way,—for the first 
time in sixty years broke utterly ; and 
big tears streamed down his face as he 
ly upon the dead body 


gazed yearnin 


of his first-born. 


LXVII. 


In the autumn of 1845, three years 
after the incidents related 
Mr P ilip E 
president of a 


in our last 
chapter, Elderkin, being 
at that 


company, whic 


railroad 


time 


h was establishing an 


important connection of travel that was 
few miles of 
Id, was a passenger on 


| He 


’ 
sailed, part] 1 the interest of the com- 


to pass within a 


town 


the quiet 


or ; 
oft Asnfi 


the steamer Caledonia, for Europe. 
certain bonds, — and 
interest, as an intel- 
o add to his knowl- 
At Pari wher 1e passed some 


time, it ch > was one even- 
house of a resident 


American, where, he was 


ing invited 
gayly assured, 


he would meet with a very attractive 


American heiress, the only daughter of 
a mer f 
Philip 


ward fell 


was — had never 
He had 
Ash- 
attention. 
not 


, 
sucn 


forgotten ntiment. 
h graves in 
a 

religious 
yard there was 
y shorn turf, or 
bloom. He 


bt — upon a visit to 


counted 


s sail for home. 
wrée we have mentioned 
and delighted to meet, 
déle Mav- 
essentially since 
That life 
in the well-ap- 


ne was amaze 
in the person of the 
' 3 


-not Changed 


neiress, 


ime he had known her. 


farseilles even 


pointed home of her father — has none 


of tl 


learned to love; and 


lomesticity which she had 
this first winter in 
lack. 
ad- 
but 
to 


Phil Elderkin, —a greeting that by its 


Paris for her d 


That she h a 


es not supply the 


great company of 


mirers it is easy to understand; 


yet she gives a most cordial greeting 


Doctor Fohns. 
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manner makes the pretenders doubtful. 
Philip finds it possible to reconcile the 
demands of his business with a week’s 
visit to Marseilles. To the general 
traveller it is not harming region. 
The dust abounds ; the winds are ter- 
rible ; the g. But Mr. 


it delightful. 


ac 
. . 4 seals? 

sun is scaldin 

Philip Elderkin found 
And, indeed, 
Maverick 


the country-house of Mr. 


had attractions of its own; 


attractions so runs 


great that his week 


over into two,— into three. There are 


Pont du Gard, to the 


excursions to the 
Aréne of Arles. And, before he leaves, 
he has an engagement there (which he 


has enforced by very peremptory { 


posals 


I for the next spring. 


ring 
On his return to Ashfielk 
a very successful trip. 
Rose (now Mrs. Catesby, with a bloom- 
ing little infant, called Grace Cates! 


And 


glorious trip, and 


he is specially communicative. 


she thinks it was a 
time when he will make 
the next. He, furthermore, to the as- 


tonishment of Dame Tourtelot (whos 


1 . ~ 
longs for the 


husband sleeps now under the sod), has 
commenced the establishment of a fine 
home, upon a charming site, overlook 
Ashfield. ll 


cannot 


1 


ing all 


wart, 


Stai- 


The Squire, sti 
resist 


giving a 


what is expected to the old Doctor, 


goes his rounds, and 
flock. 
thought 


~! 


who still wearily 
prays for the welfare of his 


He is 


meetin 


delighted at the 
g again with Adéle, 
thinks with a sigh of his lost 


i 


ugi 


tn 
though 


OY. 


his old manner, “’T is 


he says in : 
hand of Providence; she first bloomed 


into grace under the roof of our church ; 
’ . , < 

she comes back to adorn it with her 
| 


faith and her works.” 


At 


one more glimpse 


a date three s later we take 


iat quiet village 
of Ashfield, where yegan our story 


The near railway has brought it 


we J° 
into 
more intimate connection with the shore 
But tl 


the cars to bre 


towns and the great cities. ere 
is no noisy clatter of ak 


the quietude. On still days, indeed, 
the shriek of the steam-whistle or the 
roar of a distant train is heard | 
over the hills, and dying 


So 


ureting 
urstung 
> 


in 


strange 
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The 


driver’s horn is heard no longer ; 


echoes up and down the 
Stage- 


valley. 


no longer the coach whirls into the vil- 
lage and delivers its leathern pouch of 
letters. The Tew partners we once met 
are now partners in the g 
Tourtelot (as we have 
hi iS 


rave. Deacon 


already hinted) 
home ; and the 
> has planted over him the slab of 
“ “y armont marble, which she 

t at a bargain from his 


gone to his long 


ame 
has 
“nevvy.” 


Boody tavern-keeper has long 


since disappeared ; no teams 
old dash at the 


i heel up 
} I 
Tavern. } 


with the yates of t 


Eagle 


even is g 


Fay 


e 


The creaking sign-board 
one from the overhanging syc- 
amore. 


Miss Almira is still 
She 


among the living. 


sings treble, however, no longer ; 


she wears spectacles ; she writes 
more over 
Hartford 
to her 
The 
j A new race 0 
ing nests of the oriol 
] 


no 


r the 


isterisks Ik the 


mystical < 
Courant. Age 
it least this 


+11 


mill groans 


has brought 


school-girls hang swin 
lage gates at the noonin 
As for Miss Joh: 
carce older t 
; 


beiore, 


ye 
proof against 


It is hard to « 


linge 
ling to 


seem. 


1 yr 
the gre 


gue and an infle 
were the weapons, 
h from her 
‘ems like amia 


ich a lk 


one as she talk o 

ing, inevitable dissolution, - 

in her to yield that point® 
And she 


} 
and over: 


does > of 


| 
tnere are 


do not declare it hal orten. she 
is to be 


ner 


conquered and the Johns ban- 


go down, she will accep > defeat 


so courage ously and SO i101! 
that the defeat shall becor 
ous confirmation of the Johns prophecy. 

She is st 


she gi\ es 


ctori- 
ill earnest in all her duties; 
the 
adieu . t+} ++ hea 
advice with it. She 


cast-away clothing to 


poor, and gC » dd 


is rigorous in the observance of every 


cy 

Fohns. [June, 
propriety ; no storm keeps her from 
church. 
eration 
backs, 


wantonly, 


If the children of a new gen- 
climb upon the pew- 
curly heads too 

a prim forefinger at 
vhich has lost none of its author- 
itative n 


unduly 
shake their 
she lifts 
them, w 
1eaning. She is the imperson- 
good severi range 
! Let as it 
off its cerements, it 
nay in the 


ation of all ties. A st 


character 


us hope tl 
earthly 
Divine presence scintillate 
toward it the love 
kind, bad gentle- 
unwearied in 


iat, 
sloughs 
charities and 
of others. A 


womal 


draw 

food, 
— performance 
k of 
sneer at 


iaith, we 


of duties. We wonder as we thin 


her! So steadfast, we cannot 


her,—so true to line of 


cannot condemn her,—so utterly for- 


May God 


give rest to her good, stubborn soul! 


yidding, we cannot love her! 


Jpon Sundays of August and 


may be 


»ep- 
occasionally seen 
Elderkin Junior a gray- 
ntleman, 
] 


dressed with 


and still carrying an 


erect figure, though somewhat gouty in 
be Mr. \ 
, ’ : 
merchant, who 1s 
He makes won- 


uin little boy 


his step. This should laver- 


on a 
a cert who 


iritan name, and gives occa- 


ponderous sums to the parish 


r, his head-quarters are at the 
lub. 

Yes, he 

iking his way we ily 


Luc 


Doctor Johns? 
— mi 
] e wrtth } 

4 street with his 
verhaps, to t 


Goi 
Adéle, 


and most 


oitenest, | he aie of 


who is now a matron, —a tender, 
womanly 


her little 


matron, 
EI- 


he wanders often to 


and joy ful 


—and with boy Reube 


derkin by name 
the graves where sleep his best beloved, 
lost, — the 


respect to whom he feels at last a “ rea- 


— Rachel, so early son, in 


sonable assurance ” that the youth has 
entered upon a glorious inheritance in 


those courts where 


him, and the 


one day he w 
Rachel 


ill join 
too, and 


: 99 
be God's 


. . 
Sainted 


ain in his arms (if it 


clasp ag 
will) the babe 


hou 


that was his but for an 


ron earth. 
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A ROPE. 


to the fresh air of his country-seat this 
ly day, or to the sea-breezes of hi 


Newport cottage next month, 
+1} ; 


counter 


igers, knotted around the tall 


i] hips, bolted to the 
He bears th 
e, and his fon 
ressing children, his tro 
ever strike them off. 
e car of fortune swe¢ 


col 


on 
st irrevocably bound. 
One of thes 
peaceful a 
e, Scare ely recog 
d, y come a Stately tread, 
iery eye, a glowing heart, to startle 
iet ease; and when 
and breathless in 
feel the 


certainly g 
iS Secure- Sway, you may 


46 





a Rope. 


walk forth, ¢ 


never wake 
Madam ! 
Round a 


Lid. . 
niadcen in 





Tied lo 

j which we 
We must 
links to 


th; we must not 


+ 
t 


es 


, could. 
} 


their golden 


} om er | 3.2 ; 
Cnains which bind 
1 

we 


are 
con- 
We 
feasting as from the 

tening on tl 


} 
— Wi 
Wi 


111e 


py home: 


| love 
it hold them close 


ire the strands that 


from 


therein 


bind then 


beauteous eyes that beam with light; 


beaut 


They come 


from les more sweet than 


> 
a Rope. 
seraph choirs; from swelling 
that beat in every pulse with fond affec- 
richer far than all the 
Bind 


and I hug m 


ich is 


tion, wh 


nectar of the ancient gods. me 
' 


the O Fortune 


Se, 
1 


chains o’erjoyed. Be these tl 
hich hold 


errant 


the b 


rock, 


strained 


under 
you 
it the bare idea. 
sometimes hang ourselv: 
were worse 
Do we trust 
, - 


nood, to the frail tenure of 


not 


ours¢ 


single strand which sways 


than 


Ives, in 


a 


’twixt heav- 





FAA 
1*4 


Giotto’s Tower. 


[June, 
Not after birds’ eggs, warning, seek to save our fellows fron 
I grant you. Weare not all of a fall so dread 

3 lettes. But over tl 


en and earth ? 


t And, if the ties of earth keep us from 
passion many ling, so also d 
that shuns tl I 


» they keep us from 
io al ‘ ¢ 
2 above I 


e level of grosser tl 


H OW ma 
By 
Whi 


se 
On 1 


l 


h the artists 


rehead of tl 


ness ince 


Giotto’s 
lorence blossoming in 
‘light, and a desire, — 
ind centennial floy 
f ages bloomed 
ie glory of the 
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ose, 


Nature seem 


first ch 
1 
m iple 


set in a framework of r 
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oplars have different fternoon, for instance, a red, 

oi towards yell ] and tail. 

\ ap] o be active, and it 

> deep verdure makes one rather melancholy to look at 

of summer; but where a chan ] 
‘ ; 


l are r) airy one, with | head 
in the sunshine. I f , 
s have sti 


, 4} 
tilk 


ange has’ them. 
1 place, it is into a russet-red, 
but sober. These colors, infi ber 12.— The cawing 
ied by the uunds among the woods. 
ire of 4 


your aj 
gives 
) 


ana 


to d 


wever, tl 


look 


hered 


4 


ae ie , 
in overshadowing 
lar l, one he: 

1 

e trees, 

uggling with the wi 


out are bz 


urrels to contain 
S53 


1 


; . } 
fields and woods. r13.—A good 
4 1 na * 1] f 
Singing in the sunny and Swell OF Our 
et 


the valley of the 


° ; : 
e 1s the meado 


pas- 
2 have not yet ] ture, across river 
Once in a while I see a caterpillar, 


as level 


a 
Charles 
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1 carpeted with green, oven, in which household 
been baked for daily food, and 
and cake and jolly pumpkin 
festivals, opened its mouth, 

prived of its iron door. The 


lL. All round 


at hand. 


was close 
as a pleasan 
I 


from the rising 
er to 
stream I 

1 


ith old fruit-trees i 


the wheel-tra 
r I came to where 


ouse, which ap- 
1 recently torn down. perhaps 
iber and boards had _ be a truer expression for it. 
pile t, however, Met few people this morning ;—a 
grown girl, in company with a little 
boy, gathering barberries in a secluded 
gentleman, 


cellar of tl use was 


] the base 


beside it stood 


> height of the chimney. The lane; a portly, autumnal g 





becom 
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now plentiful everywhere, save where 
there are none but pine-trees. They 
rustle beneath the tread, and there is 
nothing more autumnal than that sound. 
Nevertheless, in a walk this afternoon 
I have seen two oaks which retained 


almost the greenness of summer, They 


their trun! . 
their trunks ap 


were rooted 
hiaoh ; 


mfort, and conse 

heart-warmth, which cannot 
l in summer. 

++ -y y ] 

uvernoon al 


- = 
gently 


antiquit 
A stone 

erown around it, and its roots 

beneath it, becomes a very pleasant 

and meditative object. It does not be- 

long too evidently to man, having been 
built so long ago. It seems a part of 
nature. 

or, me- Yesterday I found two mushrooms 


esh grass look in the woods, probably of the preced- 


Dry leaves are ing night’s growth. Also I sawa mos- 
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juito, frost-pinched, and so wretched 
that I felt 
s tribe 


ivenged for all the injuries 


inflicted me last 


did not 


which hi 


upon 


summer, and so molest this 
lone survivor. 

Walnuts in their green rinds are fall- 
} 


g from the trees, and so are chestnut- 


a maple-leaf = yellow 
mest point, 


“Tt looked as 


} 
i 


its ext 


rlet 


ver, except 


hich was bright sc 


; cL) ; Se. 
rop Ol blood were irom 


hange of tl 


ng 
> first ¢ 


Y wt ¢ 1] 
nex tO yellow, 
] 


ilts, and drops off, as most 


lave aireaay aone. 


Fringed 


gventians, — I 


, probably, that will 


year, growing on the marg 
f the brook 


342. Some man of powerful ¢ 


to command a person, morally 


, tO periorm some 
17 
aqaenly 
the 


person su 
t 


rest 


continues to 


o. ht 
of his life, 


perform 


c ™ > | j — 
Solomon dies during 


remains lean- 


king the 


ris body 

hee 

overl| 

» alive.” 

tet waelly » lhe sllad 

A tri-weekly paper, to be calied 
Tertian Ague. 


Satan’s 


Dan Sen 
snining 


Subject for a picture, — re- 


appearance in Pandemonium, 
} & } r 
h “shape 


ut from a mist, wit star- 


Five points of Theolog 


New York. 


y, — Five 
Points at 


It seems a greater 
sli St hed 


1 
ld 
iC 


I an ac- 


worker with the hand 


comp 
} } 
s 


SnoO.L 


perish prematurely, than a per- 
intel- 


the 


great intellect; because 
lectual arts may be c rated in 


son of 
next world, but not physic il ones. 


To trace out the influence of a fright- 


. fon LT nanth onee’ @ Aynt¢a RPaahbe 
s Jrom £1aWisorVNe S LVOlE-DOORS, 


[June, 


lebasing 
atur: ally 


ful and disgracefu 


and destroy 


high and noble, tl person being 


eneral con- 


tually Some 


] 


nad 
ana 


proba ) 
something 


curs to mak 


be 

nts 

nge aiter 
instance, 

ind fore- 
erent parts of 


would 


ies ol 


; ] 
izea person. 


of the Island 


l ldresses to 


man 
7 
nis 


nistress’s residence, 
ls found .4 

cavity 

nerc] 


liard, a 


sses to young lady; but she 


13 
aaare tne 


always felt a_ stror g, 
He presented 


nket “he other 


unaccountable 


antipathy to him. her 
with a beautiful 
chancing to see | 
recognized it as having been ht t 


of Gordier, : 


y 


her dead son asa present his mis- 


+hi 


tnls 5 


- *} ermreca le 
tress. She expired on le 


Galliard, being suspe 


and 


+++ aa 
murder, committed suicide. 


The curé of Montreux 


land, ninety-six years old, 
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mind a ] ‘et : } Saf 

mind and body, and with the housekeeper, — to visit every 

had a twin-brother, ; a room daily from garret to cellar, —to 

the exact likeness of him- attend herself to the brewing of beer 
strangers have be- and th 

1 

A 


e baking 
ired, venerable clerical struct every mem 
ly a century old; and, their religious duties. 


1 few miles farther, have 


to meet again this 
7 


snerable, century-old per 


omewhat 
it Partridge 


. . _ 
yposed to deceive I ( a young 
knc , r ' Yet the lve liv ) wo 


aoes not KnOoW 


netimes drowned 
honey which 

me writers are lost in their charity. 
irning. The arms of the 


were displayed over the 
room in Sir William’s 


crest on every door. In Colonel Spar- 


hawk’s house there were forty 
| 


+ 


most of themin full length. The hou 


he needle, — always rise built for Sir William’s son was occu- 


n,—to pass an hour daily pied as barracks during the Revolution, 





ae 
4o- 
and mu irs after 
the pea . i a iown low 1 | a vio- 
lent tem] 
it was 


» vestige of 

ined only a 
summer-h ly tomb. 

lS Mansion 

tne body 

»par- 

n | lack 

iS dr ped 

roasted, 


in pro- 


came ty en 


After a 
lov er, 


servants 
time, a 
who was pris- 


oner to the Frencl He announced 


his purpose to come to America, where 


Tri mM lof wrth Vile 





s Ne te-B ¢ k 


arrive in Octol 
days after the 
out in 


he would 
letter came, she 

1 low carriage to visit her work- 
people, and was blessing the food 
their luncheon, when she 

struck by an Indi 


lian tomahawk, as « 
all the rest save one. The Vy were bu 


ied where the massacre tool 


stone was 


grant from Sir Ferd 


the territory t 


er had | 


grand 
Madam 


Cutts, 


entertainments, 


wore 


lace ree! 


gown, and cuffs with double lace ruffles, 


velvet shoes, blue silk stockings, \ 
The 
eranddanch : sah 
granddaughters in rich 
Old Majo 


brown velvet, laced 


and silver stomacher. 
and 
and yellow satin. 


with gol ’ 








large wi I 
sock, and hi l Me i it 


k. 


as 


t 


. . “17 4 
m* »> SUA Cdas- 


rown dam- 


Old 


ire known to | 


‘YT ; ld 
in ice-cold hanc 


ich people ever aiter- 
} y Y h y | , 
once th nave 


war, with, elieve, every spa 
and sail, t ietimes makes its ap- 
e across 
] 


. » Bee - } 
ically res€mbl 


e, that it has 


pearance ; en on a voyag 
the pond, 
great ship, ex in siz 


ien esa 


Waves, al 


calm swell, 


the pon 
ter 


make re 


or 


is on the 


ve ] 
vessel 


spectators, 


ping, and 


advice t 


the cou! 


rentlem 
gentieme 


to take 


are cont 


scatteri 
clean 


ntl 


en 


o 


he or: 
the gra 


] 
» the 
en 
try 
n- 


1 


a 


the 


1 trousers of 


ng 10Wer On 


a 
an 
scamper to and fro on 


1€N ; 
ss, with joyous barks. 
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Some boys cast off lines ir of importance. In order to 


with pin-hooks, and | aj ul 1 nind into the highest possible 
} 


horned-pout, that being, hink he shut himself up for several succes- 
only kind of fish thz hal sive days, and used various methods 
Pond. j ment. He had a singing-girl, 

The ship-of-war above mentioned is e drank spirits, smelled penetrating 
about three feet from stem to stern, or odors, sprinkled Cologne-water roun 


Eight days thu 


possibly a few inches more. This, if 
mistake not, was the size of a ship of 
I 


ft, —in one sense he has 

the purchase of 

and | rofound knowled of chemistry} irge lot fr pentance and other dolo- 
who had in vi 





THE MOUNTAIN. 


4 WO thou 
T tus +} 
LICL AL 
Al 
An or ith its furrowe 
valley laug 


sun o’erhangs thi 


slowly, surely creeps 
the coolness steeps 
of tilth and wold, 


And chills the flocks that seek their fold. 


Not like those ancient summits lone, 
Mont Blanc, on his eternal throne, — 
The cit mmed Peruvian peak, — 

The sunset portals landsmen seek, 
Whose train, to reach the Golden Land, 
Crawls slow and pathless through 

Or that, whose ice-lit beacon 





The Mountain. 


The mariner on tropic tides, 

And flames across the Gulf afar, 

A torch by day, by night a star, — 
thus, to cleave the outer skies, 


Does my serener mountain rise, 


Nor aye forget its gentle birth 
} 
I 


Upon the dewy, pastoral earth. 


ever, in the noonday light, 
Are scenes whereof I love the sight, — 
1 pictures of the lower world 
gladdened eyes unfurled. 
istances reveal 
1 to human weal; 
uley made a plain ; 
quares of grass and grain ; 


meet, — 
corn I see, 


and bee ; 


‘et still 
‘rom which e mountain 
hit h caressing 


f 
other la 


> 
wnt 
ant, 


rino 


ike Sa 
Sends down 


At night the 


storming by. 


j j the ocean-mists 
Float with the current where it lists, 
And from my summit I can hail 


i-vesseis passing on t 


the gale, — 
of air, — 
the helmsmen there ; 
Can probe their dim, mysterious source, 


Ask of their cargo and their course, — 
Whence come? where bound ?—and wait reply, 


As, all sails spread, they hasten by 





The Mountain. 


1at I fain would know, 
I turn my eyes below 
tward, past the hither mead 
7 aaa 


r 
feed, 


day long the cattle 

lean ta torh lj ‘e 

gieam my : aillures 

s about the hazy 

it, encircling, radiant sea, 
immensity. 


ile in a mystic row 
‘his girdle glow 


Or, haply may ponder long 
s 


On that remoter, sparkling throng, 
The orient sisterhood, around 
Whose chief our Galaxy is wound ; 
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is, half enwrapt in classic dreams, 
i over Learning’s gle 
eile 
under-land, 


] 
i 


d ra 


CORNER FOR 1866 


nor of t omen 


worthily in her 


y IL-ing 
been walk ng 
rit f 


’ 
ut Of nameiess 


saints of 
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ee , 
our own s reflected in a thousand 
smiles ; inks from he 


er bright brass 
ich andirons we thou 
Ou earth in 

l 


} 
S ght 


place,— 
I 


ere see! no other 
and a pair of radiant 


I dlesticks, 


rass can 


strated the mantle-piece, were 
ith no less respect. 
her’s cat was a model for 
so sleek, so intelligent, so de- 
1 well-trained, alw occu} 


her own cus] 


the 
lage mat uaintance, 
x delighted 
that they should 


and nothi: more than for 
come there and read 
to her the books they were studying, cious 
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Here 


[June, 


and wide informa- 
tion enabled her to light up -and ex- 
plain mucl 


when her superior 


1 that was not clear to the 
immature students. 

“In her shady retirement, too, she 
was a sort of Everia to certain men of 
genius, who came 
writings, to co 


to read to her their 


in the 


iss with her t 


remarka 


the 


re- 
of 
that great outlying 
h 


ich 


lee 
ly 
contents 


nd story wh 
New En 


were picture 


he 


] ne 
ciand 


» authenti- 


ry 
Im- 


l circ 


r lively manners and her gra- 
interest i ing made her a 
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who 


fiding 
her 
4s 

Lie ana 

juirements of children 
ver drew from her other 


that 


of her ow 


} 


cheerful response; and to my 





| June, 


Though 


Z not aiter 


gone forth from he 
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non the 
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other; and it is the proud distinction of mind amid the pine forests of his na- 


of the early partisans of freedom to be _ tive State. 3y the time he was entitled 


l 
recognized now as th i th his diplom he was satisfied that 


advance-guard of the armed h he overdraught upon his vitality had 
who at last won the vic tory for human- it, during his college years, 
ity. ‘ rly infit him for the field of 
! 


This view of the actual beginning of acti ich, but a twelvemonth 


he facts in the | 
lavery men who took the 
ight, and i 
as died with their 
; } le whi 
cemands which his pro 


ly make. 


grad 
Medical Colles 
was 
thei: 


the restriction in its cun 
him of the usual diploma for a year. 1ovement again Methodist | 

The statutes of New Jersey, however, y, whicl sulted in the secession 
while forbidding him to prescribe for the nu r of the clergy and laity, 


physical ailments of her citizens, did not principally in the Middle States, 


and 
pronounce him too young to undertake the organization of the Methodist Prot- 
the mental training of her children, and estants. These “ Radicals” had their 
he eagerly availed himself of the peda- head-quarters at Baltimore. There they 


gogue’s privilege of bending the twigs _ started an organ under the title of “The 
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and to the edi- 


however, an eve 
] 


eres irred in connection 
xperience as ! 


Dr. Bailey was 


agitation of the slavery ques- 
remarkable an event exercising a most de- 
influence career of I 
Bailey, — in fact, chi g¢ entirely 

current of his eventful life. We allude 


f slavery at La 


expu 


> mercanti 
ners from 
otat 


yr. 

1 himself 

his profession, in ‘he relation of Dr. Bailey to a jour- 
ontinued for a time with nal whi vas regarded by the slave- 


owners as the organ of their worst en- 





which Dr. Ba 


not only his 








Edit Yr. 


The 
lS more 
rs coul 

efttec 


wrote to 
lans 
1 not 
pecuniary benefit 


another. 


may serve for 
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Then Leicester let go the rein, and 


the whip descended on the horse’s 


flank. He went clattering furiously over 
the stones, and drove the thinner grou] ] low t 
apart like chaff, and hi 

were soon heard 


they died 


fainter and tl 
away tl 
j 


stood 


in the into 


cestel! gaping. I 


Griffith’s horse, a 
singular power and 


wretched master well 


went on till sunset, 


walking, withou t 
p ceased to tou 


checked him. 


landlady, sn 

He followe 
“Would 

We ke 


your 
p a parlor for get 
be 


1 
aione, 


irs and 


,» and she turned 


invited 


[June, 


the daughter, ha 


ne 


heard him 


round 
he neal pe } } 
the Speaker ; Dut sne 
ying into the room, 
himself like a sack 


] 


him to order 


she 


pre ssed 


on 


ive him in pe ice 


t with a red 
) her husband in 


e crown 
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Then she 
retired, 


Mercy, with gentle dignity. 
courtesied modestly and dis- 
couraged, not offended. 

The 


—did not even see he 
The wine, 


tl k no notice, 


pulsed a 


wretc 


ched Griffith took 
: 
I 


iad rey 


friendly visitor. taken on 

an empty st 

and he stagge 
He awoke at daybreak : 

agony of that waki 
He 


skin qui 


heart lik 


ymach, soon stupefied him, 


red to bed. 


and O the 


his hot 


awhile, with 
bones, and his 


flung 


got up and g 


; +} Y , Y | 1 } WW 
his clothe nh past ana asKea now 


ne poor 


it good servant for go- 


He walked round and round 
rpor of 


bow ed 


" 
at ae- 


nk into 
with his head 


] 


food : but drank 


he ywever, 
did 


any 
iittala: 
remarking 
hearted stuff, 
no taste 

‘ But nothing is wl 


was hi: 


his wors] 
and wha 
Su 
wench’s first thougt 

*more 

or racing 
’t is his disor- 
* Pack- 


naucgre 


dered, not his heart 


him, his 


want 


horse ’ was 


laced 


quit of 
coat. We no kill-joys 
here.” 

That 
and 
at all. 

So at noon Mrs. 
door. A weak 
She found him shivering, and he asked 
her for a fire. 
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groaning, 
not come down 
knocked at his 
her enter. 


Vint 


voice bade 
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She grumbled, 
lighted a fire. 

Presently his voice was heard halloo 
ing. He wanted all the windows open, 
he was so ne hot. 


y looked at him, and saw 


out of hearing, but 


The landlad 

face was flus! hed and swollen; and 
bones. 
asked 


sent for. 


his f: 
he complained of pain in all his 
She 
him wouk 


a the windows, and 
have a doctor 
He shook his ace id cont emptuously. 

However, 


he be- 


towards 
and raved 


evening, 
and 


came delirious, tossed, 
and rolle 1 


as if it was an 
to get rid ¢ 


his head 
veight he wanted 
family 


tor ; 


females of the 
ng at once for a doc 


lent Harry demurred. 
Tell e, first, 


“T ’ve seen 


who is to 

a hne coat 
+he 1 Lete emntv. hef » ? 
th pockets empty, beiore 


<1 
The women set up their 


hy 


1im with one accord, each after her 


3 
a 
1 


‘Out, fie:” said Mercy ; “are we to 
do naught for charity ? 

“Why, there ’s his horse, 
man,” said Mrs. Vint. 

“Ay, ye are both wiser 
1 Harry Vint, ironically 
after that he went out softly. 


ye foolish 


than me,” 
sai And soon 
The next minute he was in the sick 
~1 + 
por KCLS. 
] twe nty 
silver, 


man’s room, examining his 
To his infinite surprise he foun 


gold pieces, a ql lantity of 


some trinkets. 
He spreac 1 out on the tal 
it} 


gloated on them with ‘ 
ey looked that he said to 
himeelf they would be safer in his cus- 
tody 
who was even now raving incoherently 
before him, ‘ 


was doing. 


1 


them a 
greedy 
so inviting, 
than in that of a delirious person, 
and could not see what he 
He therefore proceeded to 
transfer them to his own care. 

pocket, his shak- 
ing hand was arrested by another hand, 


On the way to his 
soft, but firm as iron. 

He shuddered, and looked round in 
abject terror; and there was his daugh- 
ter’s face, pale as his.own, but full of 
resolution. ‘“ Nay, father, 
‘7 must take charge of these : 
do you know why.” 


said she ; 
and well 
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give her an ounce of salts before ’t is 


These simple words cowed Harry 
l 


Vint, so that he instantly resigned the too late. 
money and jewels, and retired, mutter- Mercy Vint scanned the patient close- 
ing that “things were come toa pretty ly, and saw that Paul Carrick was right. 
She followed his instructions to the let- 

ter, with one exception. Instead of 
he inveighed against the de- trusting to the old woman, of whom she 
generacy of the age, the women paid 


pass,” — “a man was no longer master 


in his own house,” etc., etc., etc. 


id no very good opinion, she had the 
ge di great arm-chair brought into the sick- 
ent for the doctor. He watched the p itient herself 


; a gentle hand cooled 


more attention than thea 


he patient. This gave 
relief; but when, gentle hand brought con- 
progress of the disease, swea ln to his lips; and 
weakness came on, the loss of a mellow voice coaxed him to be good 
vital fluid wa ital, and nd vallow it. There are voices it is 
pul I d Griffith learned 
There he | his one, even when 
eyes, a 
eath’s door. ays this zealous 
An experienced discerned 


and shook 


oment 
oment, 


g upon Griff 
ld her abou 
ind the pair had 
settled th 
lighwayman, 
> reclaime 


those 


1ul! must 


ne Sal 


ynscionabie 


d man: | order dir to hasten a] 
J might s: him, perhaps, ng guest; and, with equal force 


not so many he Packhorse 
you what you dé carpenter, 
Strong as stron 


light and day, an 

»f warm wine 

then of soup; egg flip i 1e third afternoon of her nursing, 
g¢, too; chan i called up 


She herself 


, threw herself on 
’s room, hard by, 
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She had slept about two hours when 
she was wakened by a strange noise in 
A man and a wo- 


the sick-chamber. 
man quarrell 
She boun 


the room dir¢ 


ing. 
ded off the bed, and was in 
Lo and behold, there were the nurse 
and the d 
like p 


1 . 1 — 
The cause o 11S ll ] lerstand- 


in abusing one another 


he old crone 


nished, and cer- 


ing was not far to seek. T 
had brought up her tk: wé 


winding-sheet all but fi 


4 ut n 


tain strips of glazed muslin about three 


inches deep. She soon completed the 


t, and hung it over two 
, . : , 


sne 


winding 


hoi a : the 
cnairs i! 1i€ patients sig then 
proceed double the Ips in Six, 
and nich m ; tl 


en she unrolled t 


ls, and 


man her noenial 
ipon her congenial 


} . tol 
opserve the Sick 


and was viewing 


with an intelligent 


it is that yo 


louder, an 


] 
ie 


ior, thou simpie 


I 
the change 
10W ; art too 
“So screamed 
Griffith. 


“aa tis thy * wane . 
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ll not lie here to 


me my clothes. I 


be measured for my grave, ye old 


witch.” 
*“ Here ’s manners!” cack 


“ Ye 


led the in- 
dignant foul - mouthed 
knave ! 


won 


crone, 


a decent 


ié corpse 


in { 
to die in 
dainties as 


ind shroud of good 


+h 


is Griffith 


dove PS] 
f concern, a 


hand 


work 


nd laid her 
You Il 
inf ae 


niet, i i ; 


ntlw hi ] ler “ec 
ntly on his shoulder. 


yourself a mis« 
me tos 

how Cf be 
all that 


none here nee 


Prithee 
this minuté 
ise God.” 
uid Griffith 
to her, pl l y, fir lit g he had 


friend, and sunk 


got one 


back on his pillow ex- 


Mercy 
nely. I *d 


unnine- 
, cunning 


with fee- 


‘ Leastways, do you order it, 


} ' 


ten minutes Mer- 
rump-steak to the 
tow for’t. Marry 


ing-sheets 


. } . } 
ana encouraged, 


} 
t} 


tnan 


h ive 
to a true intermission,” 
a e ; “so throw in the bark at once.” 

“ What, drench 
said Mercy, innocently. 
thou the m 


ly ways to get it down him.” 


1c 5 
his honor’s worship!” 
“ Nay, send 


edicine, and I ’ll find woman- 
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Next day came the doctor, and 
pered softly to Mrs. Vint, “ How are we 


whis- 


all up stairs ?” 
“ Why could n’t you come afore?” 


replied Mrs. Vint, crossly. “ Here ’s 
Farrier Carrick stepped in, and curing 
of hand,—the meddlesome 


him out 


body.” 
“A farrier rob me of 
cried the doctor, in high dudgeon. 


‘ Nay, gt 


my patient!” 


od sir, ’t is no fault of mine. 
This Paul is a sort of a kind of a fol- 
lower of our Mercy’s: and she is mis- 
tress here, I trow.”’ 
“ And what hath his farriershi; 
scribed? Friar’s balsam, belike 
“ Nay, I know not; } 
soon learn, for he is above, pl 
he gentleman (a pretty gent! 
suiting to our Mercy — after a manner.” 
The doctor declined to make one in 
so mixed a consultation. 
Ss Lid he > 


“and as for this impertinent farrier, the 


“Give me my fee, dame,” 
patient’s blood be on his head; and 
I ’d have him beware the law.” 

and 
aoctor 
Who is to pay it, | won- 


Mrs. Vint went to the stair-foot, 
~ } “ 1 , } } 
screamed, Mercy, the good 
wants his fee. 

der?” 
‘I'll bring it hit 
tle voice ; and Mercy soon came down 
: li if 


Li 


n anon,” said a gen- 


and paid it with a wi air 


ng 
disarmed professional fury. 
ce 


1 , } 
aoctor, when she was g BS 


a good lass, dame,” said the 
‘and, by 


the same token, I wish her better mated 


t} 
ul 


1an to a scrub of a farrier.” 
Griffith, still weak, but freed of fever, 
woke one glorious afternoon, and heard 
a bird-like voice humming a quaint old 
ditty, and saw a field of golden wheat 
through an open window, and seated at 
that 
Mercy Vint, plying her needle, 


window the mellow songstress, 
with 
lowered lashes but beaming face, a pic- 
ture of health and quiet womanly hap- 
piness. Things were going to her mind 
in that sick-room. 

He looked at her, and at the golden 
corn and summer haze beyond, and 
the tide of life seemed to rush back 


upon him. 


Y 
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“ My good lass,” said he, “tell me, 
where am |? for I know not.” 

Mercy started, and left off singing, 
then rose and came slowly towards him, 
with her work in her hand. 

Innocent joy at this new symptom of 
hed 
nea 


tures, but she spoke low. 


convalescence flus her comely fea- 


“ Good sir, at the ‘ Packhorse,’” said 
she, smiling. 

‘The * 
that ?”’ 

“ Hard by All 

* And where is that? 
land?” 

“* Nay, in Lancashire, your 
Why, 


not 


Packhorse’? and where is 
: i - 
erton village. 


not in Cumber- 


worship. 
that know 
Allerton 


Cumber- 


whence 
* Packhor 


you 


the se,’ nor yet 
township ? 
land ?” 

“No 


on 


Come you irom 
ome. I’m 


father 


matter whence I ¢ 
going board ship, — like 


my) 
before me.” 


“ Alas, sir, you are not fit; you have 


been very ill, and partly dist: ht. 


aug 
She stopped ; 
face to 
It had all rushed 
ment. 


for Griffith turned his 


the wall, with a deep groan. 


him in a mo- 


over 


Mercy stood still, and worked on, 


but the water gathered in her eyes at 


that eloquent 
G1 turned round 


} 41! 
, and filmy 


By and again, 


f 


with a face of eyes, 


and saw her 

ing, working, 
“ What, are 

roughly. 


he same place, stand- 
¢ re +31] 22 lhe 
¢#there Suuli! Said he, 
eo, sooner than be 

fetch any- 


“ Ay, sit 
troublesome. 
thing ?” 

“ No. 
drown ita 


you 


me wine to 


} 1e 5 ng 


Ay, wine ; brit 
] 
i. 


d 
l 
She brough 


“ Pledge me,” said he, with a misera- 


t him a pint of wine. 


ble attempt at a smile. 

She put the cup to her lips, and sipped 
a drop or two; but her dove’s eyes were 
looking up at him over the liquor all the 
time. 
rest, and asked for more. 

“ Nay,” said she, “but I dare not: 
the doctor hath forbidden excess in 
drinking.” 


Griffith soon disposed of the 





Griffith 


“ The doctor 
Paul,” she, demurely. 
saved your life, sir, I do 


What doctor ?” 


said 


1» 


> him for that! 
left him with an excuse. 
l ©- time, 
know ha am 
dom trouble the 

Next day she was 
seat, working and 
tient ] 
to put | 
her 
raised 


sir ; and you shall 


our dairymaid. I sel- 
inn.” 

the window- 
The pa- 
her in peevish accents 
higher. 


on 
eaming. 


She laid down 

a smile, and came and 

, that is too high,” said 
“ 


awkward you are 


erience, sir, but not good 
now, is that a little bet- 
’m sick of lying here. 
Dost hear what I 
to get up.” 
ull. As soon as ever 
morrow, perhaps. To- 


en patient. Pa- 


1edicine.” 
“What a noise they 
are n 70, lass, and 
bid t 
Me 
a-day 


ir peace.” 

“ Good lack- 
bid the 
give over running ; but, be 
comes of keeping a hostelry, sir. 
we had 
and d 


er head. 
as well river 
this 


When 


quiet, 


sure, 


farm, we were 
no one.” 
their eter- 


dead.” 


, to drown 
worries me 
lack, sir, 1 ’m no song- 
You like a 


lote on music; and, when 


sing 
thros 
I wa 


ging 


heard one sin 


sd ous, | 


about my 


I thought it was an an- 


me, but ’t was only you, 
and now I 

That is the way 
‘lague take the girl, 


unreasonable, 


stress : ask you, 
with 
and all 
hypocritical 
urant me you ’d sing, if I 
sle cep, and dance the Devil to 
a stands 
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Mercy, instead of flouncing out of 
the room, stood looking on him with ma- 
ternal eyes, and chuckling like a bird. 
“That is right, sir: 
heart’s content. 


tax us all to your 
but I’m a joyful 
woman to hear you; for ’tis a sure 
sign of mending when the sick take to 
rating of their nurses.” 


rained,” 


‘In sooth, I 
aid Griffith, 

“ Not a whit, sir, for 
been in care for you: 
a little cross, 

“ Thou 
me a Sta 


am too cross 
relenting. 
my taste I’ve 
and now you are 
that maketh me easy.” 
art a good 
ve after all ? 
“La, you now; 
to that. Ay, 
for, to be 
sick man. 


soul. Wilt sing 


99 
back 
rood heart : 
a sin to 
But indeed I 

Methinks 
and bade 


how you come 
and with a 
sure, "tis gainsay a 
am the home- 
time I went 
them cook your wor- 


liest singer. "tis 
down 
ship’s supper.” 

“ Nay, I ’ll not eat nor sup till I hear 
thee sing.” 

“Your will is my law, sir,” 


cy, and retired to the 


said Mer- 
dryly, window- 
seat ; that was the first obvious prelim- 
inary. 
and 


Then she fiddled with her 
hemmed, 


apron, 
and waited in hopes a 
reprieve might come; but a peevish, 
relentless voice demanded 
intervals. 

So then 

lly away 


the song at 


her head care- 
from her hearer, lowered her 
looking the 


she turned 


eyes, and, picture of guilt 


and shame all the time, sang an ancient 
ditty. The 
mellow, 


she sang the 


poltroon’s voice was rich, 
and sweet as honey ; and 
the sake of the 
words for the sake of 
all but Nature’s singers do. 


4 


clear, 
notes for 
words, not the 
the notes, as 
The air was grave as well 
for Mercy was of Purit 


and songs were 


sweet 5 
in stock, 
not 


an old 


even her giddy- 


Pp iced, but soli and tender: all 


d, qu tint. 


soul. 


, 
the more did they reach the 

In vain was th 
ed, and the} 


cheek avert- 
Ther 


birds chirping 


ie blushing 
honeyed lips. 
tones set the outside, 
filled the within, and the 
glasses rang in harmony upon the shelf 
as the poured out from 
her heart (so it seemed) the speaking 
song 


ishing 
yet room 


sweet singer 
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time with his hand 
awhile, and his face softened and beau- 


Griffith beat 
tified as the melody curled about his 
heart. But soon it was too much for 


him. 


He knew the song, — had sung 
it to Kate Peyton in their days of court- 
ship. ushed in 
upon his soul and overpowered him. 
He burst 
wept as if his heart must break. 
“ Alas! what 
Mercy; and the tears ran from her 
native 
1 from the room. 
What Griffith Gaunt went through 
that night, in silence, was 
But the 
he was a changed man. He 


A thousand memories ¢g 


out sobbing viole: and 


illy, 


have I done?” 


eyes at the sight. Then, with 


delicacy, she hurri 


1ever known 


next morning 


was all 


but to himself. 
dogged resolution, — put on his 
unaided, though he could hardly 
to do it, and borrowed the landlord’s 
staff, and crawled out a smart distance 
kill or 


into the sun. “It was 


said he. “I am to live, i 
then, the past is dead. 
again to-day 
Hen-like, Mercy soon learned this 
kling, and was 


>to watch him, 


sally of her refractory duckling 


uneasy. 


she brought him out his money and 
jewels, and told him she had thought it 


safest to take char 


fered her a diamond ring. 

She blushed scarlet, and declined it ; 
and even turned a meckly reproachful 
glance on him with her dove’s eyes. 


He had a suit of russet made, and put 
away his fine coat, and forbade any one 
to call him “ Your worshi ‘lama 
farmer, like y “and 


; ; - 
yurselves,” said he ; 


u 
my name is — Thomas Leicester.’ 


A brain fever either kills the unhap- 
py lover, or else benumbs the very an- 
guish that caused it. 


And so it was with Griffith His 


[June, 


love got benumbed, and the sense of 
his wrongs vivid. He nursed a bitter 
hatred of could 
not punish her without going near her, 
and no 
seemed enough for her, he set to work 
to obliterate her from his very mem- 
ory, if possible. He tried employment: 
he pottered about the little farm, advis- 
ing and helping, —and that so zealously 
that the 1 al 


his wife; only, as he 


punishment short of death 


landlord retired 


department, and 


ltogether 
Griffith, in- 


from that 
I 


stead of he, became Mercy’s ally, 
S} e was 


agri- 
cultural and bucolical. a shep- 
herdess to the core, and hated the poor 
* Packhorse.”’ 

For all thz i r | fate add to 
its attraction: ought a 
viol da cht her sweet 

are ] 


songs, which he accor th sucl 


skill, voice, that 


looked in o1 
Kea In On 


sometimes, wit 


good company ofter 

chance of a gt od son sweet); 

and played. 
The sick, i 


} mind, are ego- 
tistical. Griffith L 10 


exception : 
bent on curin 
he never trou 
wound he mi 
He was 
and told her . Ar his gt 
charmed her all the 
been rather long 


own deep wound, 
i about the 
ora 

ititude 
iat it had 
in coming 

found this d like c 
wonderful soother : he 


He ature a 
applied her more 
and more to his sore heart. 

As for Mercy, she had been too good 


and kind to her patient not to takea 
convalescence. 


those 


tender interest in his 


Our hearts warm more to we 


have been k those who 
have been kind to us: the female 


reader } what deli- 
cious feelings stole into that womanly 
heart when she saw her pale nursling 
pick up health and strength under her 
wing, and become the finest, handsom- 
est man in the parish. 

Pity and admiration, — where these 
meet, love is not far behind. 

And then this vho had been 
cross and rough while he was weak, 
became gentler, kinder, and more def- 
erential to her, the stronger he got. 


man, 
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Mrs. Vint saw they were both fond 
of each other’s company, and disap- 
proved it. She told Paul Carrick if he 
had any thought of Mercy he had bet- 
ter give over shilly-shallying, for there 
was another man after her. 

Paul made light of it, at first. 
has known me too long to take 


«“ She 
up her 
se To 


hame 


head with a new-comer,” said he. 
her to 
the day; but she knows my mind well 


enough, and 


be sure ] never asked 
I know hers.” 

“Then you know more than I do,” 
said the mother, ironically. 

He thought over this 
and 


conversation, 
not to run 
He came up one af- 
ternoon, and hunted about for Mercy, 
till he found her milking a cow in the 


very wisely determined 


* J 
unnecessary risSkS. 


adjoining | 
l 


“Well, 


news for th 


lass,’ ’ve good 
says we 


may have his house to live in. So now 
you and I can yoke next month if ye 
will.” 

“Me turn the honest man out of his 
mig] 


house!” said Mercy, migh 
cently 
“ww! ks you? He n 
z mney-corner : 
to begrudge 
I But wha 
ther do if I to le ive 
Methinks the farm 


and 


would 
is so wrapped 
nasty publi 


“Why, he has got a helper, by 


accounts you talk like that, you 
will never wed at all.” 
“ Ney ig word. But I’m too 
young to marry yet. Jenny, thou jade, 
stand still.” 

The 
upon t 
the defenda lad one 

1 wy 


ana us¢ 


and defence proceeded 


terms for some ti 


>; and 
} base rantage ; 
Her forehead was wedged 


Jenny’s ribs, and Paul 


could not see her face. This, and the 
feminine evasiveness of her replies, ir- 
ritated him at last. 

1 


hy head out o’ 
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“Wooing? You never said so much 
to me in all these years as you have to- 
day.” 

“O, ye knew my mind well enough. 
There ’s a many ways of showing the 
heart.” 

“Speaking out is the best, I trow.” 

“Why, what do I for 
twice a week, this two years past, if not 


come here 


for thee ?” 
“ Ay, for me, and father’s ale.” 
“ And thou canst look at me, and tell 
me that? Ye false, hard-hearted hussy. 
sut ; 
Thomas Leicester hath bewitched t 


nay, thou wast never so: ’t is this 
1e€e, 
and set thee against thy true lover.” 
“Mr. Leicester pays no suit to me,” 
“He is a right 


civil-spoken gentleman, and you know 


said Mercy, blushing. g 
ert teas 
you saved his life. 
“The fool LI 
known he was going to rob me of 
| 


lass’s heart, I’d have 


more wish | 


seen him die a 
hundred times ere I ’d have interfered. 
But they say if you save a man’s 
he ll make you rue it. Mercy, my lass, 
ish. 


Take a thought, now: better be a farri- 


you are well respected in the par 


er’s wife than a gentleman’s mistress.’ 
Mercy did take her head “ out of the 
at this, and, for once, her cheek 
but 
efore it 


cow ” 


burned with anger; the ul 


4 vont- 
ed sentiment died | could find 
. el nada } | 4 ° “ec ] 
words, and she said, quietly, “I need 


not be either, against my will.” 


made many such ap- 


Young Carrick 
but he could nev- 
him that he 


had 


ds, or were now anything less 


ever been more than 


than 


friends. Still he forced her to own to 
herself, 1a if she had 


Thomas Leicester, her quiet affecti 


never set 
and respect for Carrick would prol 


ly have carried her to the altar wi 


l 
him. 
His 


gry, sometimes tearful, awoke her pity, 


remonstrances, sometimes an- 
ch was the grand sentiment of her 

heart, and disturbed her peace. 
Moreover, she studied the two men 

in her quiet, thoughtful way, and saw 


that Carrick loved her with all his hon- 
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est, though hitherto tepid heart; but 
Griffith had 
with more passion than ever he had 
shown for her. “He is not the man 
to have a fever by reason of me,” said 
the poor girl to herself. But I am 
afraid even this attracted her to Grif- 
fith. It nettled a woman’s 
tion; which is, to be as well loved as 


depths, and could love 


soft ambi- 


ever woman was. 

And so things went on, and, as gen- 
erally happens, the man who was los- 
ing ground went the very way to lose 
more. He spoke ill of Griffith behind 
his back: called him a highwayman, a 
gentleman, an ungrateful, undermining 
traitor. But Griffith never mentioned 
Carrick ; and so, when he and Mercy 
were together, her old follower was 
pleasingly obliterated, and affectionate 
good-humor reigned. 
alias Thomas, became her sunbeam, 
and Paul her cloud. 

But he who had disturbed 
of others, his own turn came. 


Thus Griffith, 


the peace 


One day he found Mercy crying. He 
sat down beside her, and said, kindly, 
“ Why, 

“No great matter,” said she; and 
turned her head away, but not 
check her tears, for it and 
pleasant to be consoled by Thomas 


sweetheart, what is amiss ?” 


did 


was new 


Leicester. 
“ Nay, but tell me, child.” 
“Well, then, Jessie Carrick has been 
at me ; that is all.” 
“ The j 
“Nay, I’m not pleased enow with it 
to repeat it. 


vixen! what did she say ? 


She did cast something 
teeth.” 


Griffith 


in my 
pressed her to be more ex- 
many 
j awak- 
ened, and he told Mrs. Vint, with some 


plicit: she declined, with so 


blushes, that his curiosity was 
heat, that Jess Carrick had been making 
Mercy cry. 

“ Like enow,” said Mrs. Vint, coolly. 
“She ’ll eat her victuals all one for that, 
please God.” 

eo I ‘ll wring the cock-nosed 
jade’s neck, next time she comes here,” 
replied Griffith ; “ but, Dame, I want to 
know what she can have to say to Mer- 
cy to make her cry. 


Else 
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Mrs. Vint looked him steadily in the 
face for some time, and then and there 
decided to come to an 
“Ten to one 


explanation. 
‘tis about her brother,” 
said she ; “ you know this Paul is our 
Mercy’s sweetheart.” 

At these simple words Griffith winced, 
and his countenance changed remark- 
ably. Mrs. Vint ol 
all the more 
with him. 

“ Her Griffith. 
“Why, I have seen them together a 
dozen of and word. of 


courtship.’ 


and was 
resolved to have it out 


served it, 


a) 


sweetheart said 


times, not a 

“O, the young men don’t make many 
speeches in these parts. They show 
their hearts by act.” 

“By act? why, I met them coming 
home from milking t’ other evening. 
Mercy was carrying the pail, brimful ; 
and that oaf 
with his hands in his pockets. 
that the act of a lover?” 

“T heard of it, sir,” said Mrs. Vint, 
quietly ; 


her side, 


Was 


sauntered by 


“and as how you took the 
pail from her, willy nilly, and carried it 
home. Mercy was vexed about it. She 
told me you panted at the door, and 
leal fitter to carry the pail 
that is just off a sick-bed, 
But lawk, sir, ye ‘can’t go by the 


she was a < 
than 


like. 


you, 


likes of that. The bachelors here they ’d 


see their sweethearts carry the roof in- 
to next parish on 


snail, 


their backs, like a 
and never put out a hand; ’t is 
But, as I 
and our Mercy kept 
a manner: he never had 
the wit to flatter her as should he, 


not the custom hereaway. 
was saying, Paul 
company, after 
nor 
the stomach to bid her name the day 
and he ’d buy the ring; but he talked 
to her about his sick beasts more than 
he did to any other girl in the parish, 
and she’d have ended by going to 
church with him ; only you came and 
put a coolness atween ’em.” 

“TI! How?” 

“Well, sir, our Mercy is a kind- 
hearted lass, though I say it, and you 
were sick, and she did nurse you ; and 
that was a beginning. And, to be sure, 
you are a fine personable man, and 
capital company; and you are always 
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about the girl; and, bethink you, sir, 
and blood like her neigh- 


and they say, once 


she is flesh 
bors ; 
tasted 


stomach for oat-porridge. 


a body has 
spoils their 
Now that is 
Mercy’s case, I’m thinking; not that 


venison-steak, it 


she ever said as much to me, —she is 


too reserved. But, bless your heart, 
I’m forced to go about with eyes in my 
head, and watch ’em all a 


that keeps an inn.” 


bit, — me 


Griffith groaned. “I’m a villain!” 
said he. 

“ Nay, nay,” said Mrs. Vint. 
tlefolks must be 


may ; but, 


“ Gen- 
amused, cost what it 
ing no offence, sir, the 
girl was a good friend to you in time of 
sickness ; and so was this Paul, for that 
matter.” 

“She was,” cried 
bless her. How 
her ? 

“ Well, sir,” said Mrs. Vint, “if that 
comes from your heart, you might take 
our Mercy a] 1 tell her you like 


. God 
repay 


Griffith ; 
can I ever 


ana 
‘ not enough to marry 
daughter, — don’t 


her very well 
a farmer’s say an 
innkeeper’s daughter, or you “Il be sure 
to offend her. 
* Packhorse. 

an honest lad, 
him.’ 


She is bitter against the 
Says you, ‘ This Paul is 
turn your heart back to 

that, your 
ride away, and God 
shall often talk of 


‘Packhorse,’ and naught 


And, with mount 
black horse 
speed you, sir; we 
you l 
but 

Griffith gave the 


and | 


woman his hand, 
t lal ored visibly. 


is ingrained in the man. 


Mrs. Vi 
but she 


pricked his conscience, 
wounded his foible. He 
was not in love with Mercy, but he es- 
teemed her, and liked her, and saw her 
value, and, above all, could not bear 
another man should have her. 

Now this gave the matter a new turn. 
Mrs. Vint had overcome her 
to him long ago: still he was not her 
favorite. 


dislike 


But his giving her his hand 
with a gentle pressure, and his man- 
rather won her; and, 
as uneducated women are your true 
weathercocks, she went about directly. 
“To be sure,” said she, “ our Mercy is 


ifest agitation, 


= 
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She is 


She has been 


too good for the likes of him. 
not like Harry and me. 
well brought up by her Aunt Prudence, 
as was governess in a nobleman’s 
She can read and write, and 
cast accounts; good at her sampler, 
and can churn and make cheeses, and 
play of the viol, and lead the psalm in 


house. 


church, and dance a minuet, she can, 
As to her 
nursing in time of sickness, that I leave 
to you, sir.” 


with any lady in the land. 


Griffith, 
] 


ivine 
i us 


And he went 


“She is an angel,” cried 
“and my benefactress : 


is good enough for her.” 


no man 
away, visibly discon posed. 

Mrs. 
to Mercy, and told her Thomas Leices- 
ter certainly in 
*“Shouldst have 
when I told him 


sweethearts. 


Vint repeated this conversation 


was love with her. 


his face, girl, 


and 


seen 
Paul you were 
’T was as if I had run a 
knife in his heart.” 

Mercy murmured a few 
doubt; but kissed her mother 
eloquently, and went about, rosy and 
beaming, all that afternoon. 

As for Griffith, his gratitude and his 


words of 


she 


jealousy were now at war, and caused 
him a severe mental struggle. 
Carrick, too, spurred by jeal- 
ousy, and came every day to the house, 
and besieged Mercy ; and Griffith, who 
saw them together, and did not hear 
Mercy’s replies, was excited, irritated, 


alarmed. 


was 


Mrs. Vint saw his agitation, and de- 
termined to bring matters to a climax. 
She was always giving him a side 
thrust ; and, at last, she told him plain- 
ly that he was not behaving like a man. 
“If the girl is not good enough for 
you, why make a fool of her, and set 
her against a And 
when he replied she was good enough 
for 


good husband ?’ 


any man in England, “Then,” 


said she, “why not show your respect 

Paul He 
likes her well enough to go to church 
with her.” 

With the horns of this dilemma she 
so gored Kate Peyton’s husband that, 
at last, she and Paul Carrick, between 
them, drove him out of his conscience. 


for her as Carrick does? 
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So he watched his opportunity and 
got Mercy alone. He took her hand 
and told her he loved her, and that 
she was his only comfort in the world, 
and he found he could not live without 
her. 

At this she blushed and trembled a 
little, and leaned her brow upon his 
shoulder, and was a happy creature for 
a few moments. 

So far, fluently enough ; but then he 
began to falter and stammer, and say 
that for certain’ reasons he could not 
marry at all. But if she could be con- 
tent with anything short of that, he 
would retire with her into a distant 
country, and there, where nobody could 
contradict him, would call her his wife, 
and treat her as his wife, and pay his 
debt of gratitude to her by a life of de- 
votion. 
brow retired an 
inch or two from his shoulder ; but she 


As he spoke, her 


then drew 
back and confronted him, pale, and, to 


heard him quietly out, and 


all appearance, calm. 

“Call things by 
said “ What this 
day, in my father’s house, is, to be your 
mistress. 


their right names,” 
she. you offer me 
Then — God forgive you, 
Thomas Leicester.” 

With this oblique and feminine reply, 
and one look of unfathomable reproach 
her 
back on him; but, remembering her 


from her soft eyes, she turned 
. 

door; and 
Virtue 

he was 


manners, courtesied at the 
so retired; and unpretending 
lent her such true dignity that 
struck dumb, and made no attempt to 
detain her. 

I think her dignified composure did 
not last long when she was alone; at 
her, her 
eyes were red; his heart smote him, 
and he began to make excuses and beg 
her forgiveness. But she interrupted 
him. “Don’t speak to me no more, if 
you please, sir,” 
coldly. 

Mercy, though so quiet and inoffen- 
sive, had depth and strength of charac- 
ter. She never told her mother what 
Thomas Leicester had proposed to her. 
Her honest pride kept her silent, for 


least, the next time he saw 


said she, civilly, but 
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one thing. She would not have it 
known she had been insulted. And, 
besides that, she loved Thomas Leices- 
ter still, and could not expose or hurt 
him. Once there was an Israelite 
without guile, though you and | never 
saw him ; and once there was a Saxon 
without bile, and her name was Mercy 
Vint. In this heart of gold the affec- 
tions were stronger than the passions. 
She was deeply wounded, and showed 
it in a patient way to him who had 
wounded her, but to none other. Her 
conduct to him in public and private 
was truly singular, and would alone 
have stamped her a remarkable charac- 
ter. She declined all communication 
with him in private, and avoided him 
steadily and adroitly ; but in public she 
spoke to him, sang with him when she 
was asked, and treated him much the 

} 


same as before. He could see a subtle 


difference, but nobody else could. 

This generosity, coupled with all she 
had done for him before, penetrated 
his heart and filled him 
tion and remorse. 


with admira- 
He yielded to Mrs. 
Vint’s suggestions, and told her she 
was right ; he would tear himself away, 
and never see the 
again. 


horse ” 
s*ig 
to be alone in the 
world again, and naught to do. If I 
had but a farm, and a sweet little inn 
like this to go to 
would 


dear “ Pac 
*“ But oh! Dame,” 
a sorrowful 


said he, 
thing 


perchance my heart 
not be qi as ’tis 
this day at 

thee and thine.” 


* Well, sir,” 


_— 
IS all 


lite so heavy 


thoughts of parting from 


Mrs. Vint, “ if 
there is the ‘ Vine’ to let at 


’T is 


said 
moment. a better place of busi- 
and 


and land 


ness than this; some meadows 


to be had in the 


L 
go with it, 
parish.” 
“T ll ride and see it,” 
eagerly : 


said Griffith, 
then, dejectedly, “ but, alas! I 
have no heart to keep an inn without 
somebody to help me, and say a kind 
word now and then. Ah! Mercy Vint, 
thou hast spoiled me for living alone.” 

This vacillation exhausted Mrs. Vint’s 
patience. “ What are ye sighing about, 
ye foolish man ?” said she, contemptu- 
ously ; “you have got it all your own 
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way. If’t is a wife ye want, ask Mer- 
cy, and don’t take a nay. If ye would 
have a housekeeper, you need not want 
one long. I ’ll be bound there ’s plenty 
of young women where you came from 
as would be glad to keep the ‘Vine’ 
under you. And, if you come to that, 
our Mercy is a treasure on the farm, 
but she is no help in the inn, no more 
She never brought 
you came and made 
Nay, what 
a smart, handsome girl, 
with a quick eye 
and 
and 


than a wax figure. 


till 


her sing to your 


us a shilling, 
bass-viol. 
you want is 
and a ready tongue, 
one as can look a man in the face, 
not given to love nor liquor. 
Don’t you know never such a one?” 
I. Humph, to be sure there 
is Caroline Ryder. 
and hath a 
maid.” 

“ That ’s 
And to 
tress of an 


‘Not 
She is handsome, 
cood wit. 


D> 


She is a lady’s 


your woman, if she Il come. 


be sure she will; for to be mis- 
inn, that’s a lady’s maid’s 
Paradise.” 
“ She w come a few months 
ago, and gladly. ll write to her.” 
“ Better 


her.” 


her, and persuade 
‘I ll do that, too; but I must write 
to her first.’ 

“So but whatever you do, 
If wrest- 


methinks 


do ti 
l no longer. 


7 ’ 1 
n’t sh 
aon t sniu 


ling 


was ly - shallying 


you ’d bear the bell, you or else Paul 
Carrick. Why, all his trouble comes 


He mi 


a year agone for the asking. 


on ’t. ght have wed our Mercy 
Shilly- 


shally belon 


es to us that be women. 


*T is despicable in < 


man.’ 
Thus driven on all sides, Griffith 


and inspectet 


rode 1 the “ Vine ” (it was 


only seven miles off); and, after the 
usual chaffering, came to terms with 
fhe proprietor. 
He day for his departure, 
} ] 1 Mrs Vit I 2 iw in 
and told Jirs. int he must ride into 
Cumberland first 


fixed the 


to get some money, 
and also to see about a housekeeper. 
He made no secret of all this ; and, 
indeed, was not without hopes Mercy 
> ld reler , Yr -} ~ ; f 
would relent, or perhaps be jealous of 
this housekeeper. But the only visible 
effect was to make her look pale and 
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sad. She avoided him in private as be- 
fore. 

Harry Vint was loud in his regrets, 
and Carrick openly exultant. Griffith 
wrote to Caroline and ad- 
the letter in a feigned hand, 
and took it himself to the nearest post- 
town. 


Ryder, 


dressed 


The letter came to hand, and will ap- 


pear in that sequence of everts on 


which I am now about to enter. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


Ir Griffith Gaunt suffered 
he inflicted agony. Mrs. 
a high-spirited, proud, 


anguish, 
Gaunt was 
and sensitive 
her with foul 


Leonard was a delicate, 


woman ; and he crushed 
vain, 
and sensitive man, accustomed to ven- 


Imagine such a 


words. 

eration. man hurled 

to the ground, and trampled upon. 
Griffith should have 


not fled ; he 


should have stayed and enjoyed his 


vengeance on these two persons. It 


might have cooled him a little had he 
stopped and seen the immediate conse- 
quences of his savage act. 

The priest rose from the ground, pale 
as ashes, and trembling with fear and 
hate. 

The lady was leani1 as a 
holding it 


little support. 


sheet, against a tree, 
with her very nails for a 
They looked round at one another, — 
a piteous glance of anguish and horror. 
Then Mrs. Gaunt turned and 


flung her 
arm I 


that the palm of her 
hand, high raised, confronted Leonard. 
I am thus particular be« 


round so 


use it 


was a 
gesture grand and terrible as the occa- 
sion that called it forth, —a gesture that 
spoke, and said, “ Put the whole earth 
and sea between us forever after this.” 
The next moment she bent her head 
and rushed away, cowering and wring- 
ing her hands. She made for her house 
as naturally as a scared animal for its 
lair; but, ere she could reach it, she 
tottered under the shame, the distress, 
and the mere terror, and fell fainting, 
with her fair forehead on the grass. 
Caroline Ryder was crouched in the 
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doorway, and did not see her come out 
of the grove, but only heard a rustle, 
and then saw her proud mistress totter 
forward and lie, white, senseless, help- 
less, at her very feet. 

Ryder uttered a scream, but-did not 
lose her of mind. She in- 
stantly kneeled over Mrs. Gaunt, and 


presence 


loosened her stays with quick and dex- 
terous hand. 

It was very like the hawk perched 
over and clawing the ringdove she has 
struck down. 

But with 
quite inhuman : 


brains 
ery 
a droy 


people are never 
of lukewarm 
even Ryder’s heart as she 


assisted her victim. 


pity entered 
She called no one 
to help her; for she saw something 
very serious had happened, and she felt 
sure Mrs. Gaunt would say something 
imprudent in that dangerous period 
when the patient recovers conscious- 
ness but has not all her wits about her. 


Now 
to know her mistress’s secrets, and not 


Ryder was equally determined 


to share the knowledge with any other 
person. 

It was a long swoon ; and, when Mrs. 
Gaunt came to, the first thing she saw 
was Ryder leaning over her, with a face 
of much curiosity, and some concern. 

In that moment of weakness the poor 
lady, who had been so roughly handled, 
saw a woman close 
little kind 
but throw her arms round 


to her, and being a 
to her; so what did she do 
Ryder’s neck 
and burst out sobbing as if her heart 
would break. 

Then that unprincipled woman shed 
a tear or two with her, half crocodile, 
half impulse. 

Mrs. Gaunt not only cried on her 
servant’s neck; she justified Ryder’s 
forecast by speaking unguardedly: “I 
*ve insulted — insulted — insult- 
ed! 

But, even while uttering these words, 
she was recovering her pride: so the 
first “insulted” seemed to come from 
a broken-hearted child, the second from 
an indignant lady, the third from a 
wounded queen. 

No more words than this; but she 
rose, with Ryder’s assistance, and went, 


been 


; or, Fealousy. [June, 
leaning on that faithful creature’s shoul- 
der, to her own bedroom. There she 
sank into a chair and said, in a voice 
to melt a stone, “My child! Bring me 
my little Rose.” 

Ryder ran and fetched the little girl ; 
and Mrs. Gaunt held out both arms to 
her, angelically, and clasped her so pas- 
sionately and piteously to her bosom, 
that Rose cried for fear, and never for- 
got the scene all her days; and Mrs. 
Ryder, who was secretly a mother, felt 
a genuine twinge of pity and remorse. 
Curiosity, however, was the dominant 
sentiment. 
all convulsions over, 
what had act 


She was impatient to get 
and learn 
ially passed between Mr. 


Mrs. Gaunt. 


these 


an¢ 
She waited till her mistress appeared 


calmer; and then, in 


caressin 
tones, asked her what had happened. 


soit, ¢g 
“ Never ask me that question again,” 
cried Mrs. Gaunt, wildly. 


inexpressible di 


Then, with 
enity, “My good girl, 


7 
] 
i 


CA 
you have done all you could for me; 
now you must leave me alone with my 
daughter, and 
truth.” 


my God, who knows the 
Ryder courtesied and 
ing with baffled 


Towards 


retired, burn- 
curiosity. 

k Leicester 
came into the kitchen, and brought her 
news with a vengeance. He told her 
and the other maids that the Squire 
had gone raving mad, and fled the 
country. said he, “if you 


had seen the poor soul’s face, a-riding 


Thomas 


1h, 
GUS 


“© lasses,” 


headlong through the fair, all one as if 
it was a ploughed field ; ’t was white as 
your smocks; and his eyes glowering 
on ’t other world. We shall ne’er see 
that face alive again.” 

And this was her doing. 

It surprised and overpowered Ryder. 
She threw her apron over her head, and 
went off in hysterics, and betrayed her 
lawless attachment to every woman in 
the kitchen, — she who was so clever at 
probing others. 


This day of violent emotions was 
followed by a sullen and sorrowful 
gloom. 

Mrs. Gaunt kept her bedroom, and 
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admitted nobody; till, at last, the ser- 
vants consulted together, and sent little 
Rose to knock at her door, with a basin 
of chocolate, while they watched on the 
stairs. 

“It’s only me, mamma,” said Rose. 

“Come in, precious,” said a 
trembling voice ; and so Rose got in 


with her chocolate. 


my 


The next 
and at noon 


lay she was sent for early ; 

Gaunt and 

came down stairs ; but their appearance 
startled the whole household. 

The mother was dressed all in black, 

I laughter, whom she 


and so was 
led by Mrs. Gaunt’s 


\f 
irs. 


Rose 


face 
was pale, and sad, and stern, — a monu- 
nent of deep suffering and high-strung 
resolution. 

It soon transpired that Griffith had 
left hi 
on Mrs. Gaunt to slake their curiosity 
under the mask of sympathy. 

Not one of them was admitted. No 
false excuses were made. “ My mis- 
tress sees no one for the present,” was 
the reply. 

Curiosity, 


. b4 ] - 1 
me for good ; and friends called 


thus baffled, took up the 
pen; but was met with a short, unvary- 
ing formula: “There is an unhappy 
misunderstanding 
and me. 


between my husband 
But I shall neither accuse 


him behind his back, nor justify my- 
self.” 


Thus the 1 


proud lady carried herself 
but 
writhed. A wife abandoned is a wo- 
man insulted, and the wives —that are 
not abandoned — cluck. 

Ryder was dejected for a time, and, 


before the world; secretly she 


though not honestly penitent, suffered 


some remorse at the miserable issue of 


her intrigues 


But her elastic nature 


it off, and she felt a certain 
having reduced Mrs. 
Gaunt to her level. This dis- 
armed her hostility. She watched her 
as keenly as ever, but out of pure curi- 
osity. 

One thing puzzled her strangely. 
Leonard did not visit the house; nor 
could she even detect any communica- 
tion between the parties. 


soon shook 
satisfaction at 


1 


own 


Griffith Gaunt; or, Fealousy. 
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At last, one day, her mistress told 
her to put on her hat, and go to Father 
Leonard. 5 

Ryder’s eyes sparkled ; 
soon equipped. 


and she was 
Mrs. Gaunt put a par- 


} 


cel and a letter into her hands. Ryder 


no sooner got out of her sight than she 

he letter. 
she found it 
sealed that 


she could not read a word 


proceeded to tamper witl 
But to her just indignation 
so ingeniously folded and 

he parcel, however, s] y un- 
it contained forty pounds ia 
gold and small notes. “Oho! my la- 
dy,” said Ryder. 


did, and 


She was received by Leonard with a 
tender emotion he in vain tried to con- 
ceal. 

On reading the features 
contracted sharply, and he seemed to 


let 


+ 


ter his 
suffer agony. He would not even open 
“You will take that back,” 
said he, bitterly. 

“ What, without a word ?” 

“Without a word. But I will write, 
when I am able.” 

“Don’t be long, sir,” suggested Ry- 
der. “I am sure my mistress is wea- 
rying for you. 
alone now.” 

* Not so much alone as I am,” said 
the priest, “nor half so unfortunate.” 

And with this he his head 


despairingly on his hand, and motioned 


the parcel. 


Consider, sir, she is all 


leaned 
to Ryder to leave him. 

“ Here ’s a couple of fools,” said she 
to herself, as she went home. 

That very evening Thomas Leicester 
caught her alone, and asked her to mar- 
ry him. 

She stared at first, and then treated 
“You come 
time, young man,” said she. 


it as a jest. at the wrong 
“ Mar- 
riage is put out of countenance. No, 
no, I will never marry after what I have 
seen in this house.” 

Leicester would not take this for an 
answer, and pressed her hard. 

“ Thomas,” said this plausible jade, 
“I like you very well; but I could n’t 
leave my mistress in her trouble. Time 
to talk of marrying when master comes 
here alive and well.” 

“Nay,” said Leicester, “my only 
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chance is while he is away. You care 
more fer his little finger than for my 
whole body ; that they all say.” 
“Who Says es 
“ Jane, and all the lasses.” 
“You simple 
for themselves ; 
me.” 


man, they want you 
that is why they belie 


“Nay, nay; I saw how you carried 
Don’t 
I see how ’t is, but 
for I worship 


~— 


on, when I brought word he was gon¢ 
You let your heart out for once. 
take me for a fool. 
I ‘ll face it, the ground 
you walk on. Take a thought, my 

What good can 


your heart on Aim ? ’m young, 


come of your setti 


healthy, and not ugly e igh to 
the d 
place 
of that 
as the 


set 
] 


good 


ys a-barking. *ve a 


you as happy as 


my | 


you 


earnest, and so much in 

love, that Mrs. Ryder pitied him, and 

wished her husband was in heaven. 

“] am very sorry, Tom,” id 
softly; “dear me, 

cared so much for me as this. 


ll you the truth. I have 


Tom — | 
—I 


love him 


whole. 
reason,” sai 
take my 
many happy days together, and 
spent.” Wi 


answer, and I wish ye both 


well 


s he retired, and blub- 


ith th 
bered a good hour in an outhouse. 
Tom avoided the castle, and fell into 
He told his mother all, 
and she advised him to change the air. 


low spirits. 


Griffith Gaunt ; or, 


éY 


Fealousy. [June, 


“ You have been too long in one place,” 


said she ; “I hate being too long in one 


plac 2 myself.” 
This fired Tom’s gypsy blood, and 
he said he would travel to-morrow, if 
he could but scrape together money 
enough to fill a pedler’s pack. 
He applied for a loan in several quar- 


ters, but was denied in all. 
At last the 


courage to lay 


poor fellow summoned 
his case before Mrs. 
Gaunt. 

Ryder’s influence procure an 
1: into 


interview. Sh the draw- 
ing-room, and im wait there. By 


11, 


1 
ana Dy 


a pale lady, all in black, glided 
into the room. 
He pulled 


to stammer 


, and began 
thing or other. 
him. “Ryder has 


said she, softly. “1 am sor- 

you; and I will do what ye 
And, to be sure, we 

ne ke eper here now.” 

rave him some money, and 
ld look him up a few trifles 


suf 3 } . ™ 
put in his pack. 


o 
er helped him to lay out 


vantage : and 


ne dav 
tage ; and, one Cay, 


lernshaw, pack and all, to 


vants all laid out something 
1 for luck; and Mrs. Gaunt 
| gave him a gold thim- 

fF tea, 


and several 


slightly tarnished, 

“ Ay, 
he, “you had always an 
My heart 


But I miss the 


married or single. 
leaving you. 
: ndly face too. 
not what it use 
Mrs. Gaunt turned her head aside, 
and the m Is had 
66 My good T hom ws 
at last, 
country : 


| Hernshaw is 
1 to be.” 


in could see his wor 
le her cry. 
going to 


~ 


“you are 
you might fall in 
said Leicester, incredu- 
lous]; 
“God grant you may; and, if ever 
think of your 


tress and give him —this.” 


mis- 


She put 


you should, 


poor 
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her finger in her bosom and drew out a 
bullet wrapped in silver paper. “You 
will never this,” said she. “I 
value it more than gold or silver. O, 
if ever you should see him, think of me 
and my daughter, and just put it in his 
hand without a word.” 

As he went out of the room Ryder 
intercepted h 


lose 


and said, “ Mayhap 
you will fall in with our master. If ever 
is under a mistake, 


} 


you do, tell him he 
he comes home the bet- 


and the sooner 
ter.” 
Tom 
} 


days and we 


for 
eks, nothing occurred to 


ester departed; and, 


break the sorrowful monotony of the 


mourner had written to her 
| confessor, Francis ; and, 


lay, involuntary on his 


see her. 


closeted together, 


} 14 
Ryder could not 


visits to 


er left England. 

ed at Hernshaw as 
and it Mrs. 
that Griffith 
Francis 


was 
rayer 
was with 


stay 


nx 
own 


very next 


] 
i 


day 
etter to the 
hus addressed: 

M stress 


t with Griffith Gaunt, Esq 


Caroline Ryder, 

yuse, called Hernshaw Castle, 
W ige 
in the county of Cumberland. 


These with speed. 


ynmMoor, 


ldress was in a feigned hand. 


ed it in the kitchen, and 
uttered a scream. 


Instantly three female throats opened 
upon her with 


questions. 


She looked them contemptuously in 


Grifith Gout: or. Fcalousy 
WMfiik Guill; OF, FcaloUusy. 
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their faces, put the letter into her pocket, 
and, soon after, slipped away to her 
own room, and locked herself in while 
she read it. It ran thus: — 


MISTRESS RYDER,—I am 
alive yet, by the blessing ; though some- 
what battered ; being now risen from a 
fever, wherein I lost my wits for a time. 
And, 
them 


*“ GooD 


on coming to myself, I found 
making of my shroud; whereby 
you shall learn how near! was to death 
And all this 1 owe to that false, perjured 
woman that was my wife, and is your 
mistress. 

“Know that I have donned russet, 
and doffed gentility ; for I find 
best 
have taken a wayside inn, and think o 
renting a small farm, which two th 


1 heavy 


heart’s cure is occupation. 


go well together. 
those | 
the 
always my goo¢ 
then I 
emnly that you utter no word to any 
about this letter; 
me privately where we can talk fully 
of these matters ; for I will not sect foo 
in Hernshaw 


Now you are, of a 


fitted to 


know, most 
and | 
} 
4 


manage 
You 
and, if you 


inn, the farm. 


l 
be 


friend ; 


so still, charge you most sol- 


living soul but meet 


Moreover, 
tald me once ’t was hers ; and so be 
On Friday I shall lic at Stapleton, an 
the next day, by 


Castle. 


7 
an easy journey, to the 
place where I once was so happy. 

“So then at seven of the clock on 
Saturday evening, be the same wet or 
to the gate of the 
speak to 


ur faithful friend 


dry, prithee come 
grove unbeknown, and 
“V, 
and most unhappy master, 


“ GRIFFITH GAUNT. 


“B Would I 


¢ secret as the grave. 
were in it.” 


This letter set Caroline Ryder in a 
tumult. Griffith alive and well, and set 
against his wife, and coming to her for 
assistance ! 
the 

} 


it again, and 


After first read 
weighed every syllable. 
There was one book she had studied 
more than Heart. 
And Griffith’s in 
letter. 


agitation, she 


most of us,—the 
she soon read 


It y 


this 
is no love-letter; he really 





Bad Symptoms. 


ALPHONSE 
as foll i 
Femmes : 
invisible, 
napless old 
Prince Lutir 


his chaplet of roses ; 


tue 


it at elbows: 


’ 


certain coat very mu 
ch bien / 1 become inv Nobody 
on the strect sces mc, nobody rec 
nizes me, nobody speaks 


And yet I do not doubt 
jority of M. Karr’s friends and acquaint- 
ances, as is the « 
acquaintances of nearly e1 
are well-disposed, hearted, aver- 


11 
foOodc-i 
} 
i 


be heartily 


age persons, who woul 


ashamed, if it could 


be brought hom 
. 
-| 


e 
Vv 
under such circumstances. What, then, 
was the i 


to them, of having given him the go 


} In what consist- 
ed this change in the man’s appear- 
ance, so signal that he trusted to it 


cer- 


rin the philosophy clothes 
too deep for me to fathom. 
ter has been descanted upon bef 


the “ Havdmal, or High Song of Odin,” 


mat- 


tor” 
of Thomas Carlyle, all dwell with acute- 


the Essays of Montaigne, the “ 


1ess upon this topic; but they mere- 
give instances, they do not inter- 
pret. I am continually meeting with 
things in my intercourse with the world 


which I cannot reconcile with any theo- 


roverned 


=] 
How shall I explain them? How, 


ries society professes to be 
by. 


he fol- 


for example, shall I interpret t 


lowing cases, occurring within my own 
experience and under my own observa- 
tion ? 

I live in the country, and am a farm- 
er. If I lived in the city and occu- 


pied myself with the vending of mer- 
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busy times at 


chandise, | Id, in 
least, now and then help my clerks to 


sell my own goods, — if I could, — make 
up the p es, mark them, and attend 


ickag 
to having them delivered. Solomon 
s himself has done as much, 
upon occasion, and society has | 


Solom 
of aevy 


Gunny bag 


rs for suc] 


rt 
course 
business 
My 
49 


uy a farm. 


Symptoms. 
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pears seemed to please Mrs. Entresol ; 


she approached my stall, looked at them, 


“What is 


took one 
your —’ 


the price of 
ire, when, 
looking u the vender 


of the coveted fruit. What in the world 


came over the woman? I give you my 
i f speaking to me in 


telling me how glad 


away. 
however, 
was be 
ked in retailing the 
than 


y Is 
goods 


iarm, more 


Mr. Entresol in retailing the 


piled upon his shelves a1 counters. 
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And why should one be “ original” be- 
cause he handles a peck-measure, while 
another is comme il faut in wielding a 
yardstick ? Why did M. Karr’s thread- 
bare coat and shocking bad hat fling 
such a cloud of dust in the eyes of pass- 
ing friends, that they could not see him, 
*Ne wot who that he ben?” 

Now for another case. There is Tom 
Pinch’s wife. Tom is an excellent per- 
hg 


nis 


son, in every respect, and so is 


wife. I don’t know any woman with a 
light purse and four children who man- 
ages better, or is posse ssed of more 


sterling qualities, than Mrs. Tom Pinch. 
She is industrious, amiable, int 

pious as father A&r 

most devoted l I 
sermons that ever worked for a fair. 
She would be very ang ith you if 
you were to charge her h entertain- 
ing the 


works,” but I seriously 


doctrine of ification by 


incline to be- 
lieve she imagines tha at of hers in 
that cushioned main- 
And yet, 
at this crisis, Mrs. Tom Pinch can’t go 


pew one ol the 


stays to her hope of heaven. 


to church! There is an insurmount- 


able obstacle whicl ‘eps the poor lit- 
tle thing at home every Sunt 


} ly, and 
renders her (comparatively) mi 
the 


course of Jay’s Sermons, to be 


17 
serapbie 


rest of the week. She takes a 


} 
} 


sure, 


she takes it discon 


sane 
fears of 1 backslider. 
What is it closes the 
Not her health, for that 


It is not the baby, for her nurse, 


serious pecom 


church door to 
her ? is excel- 
lent. 
small as she is, is quite trustworthy. 
It is not any trouble about dinner, for 
better, cook than Mrs. 

in fact, 


a paragon 
down into 


nobody has a 
cook, 


who seems to have strayed 


Tom Pinch, 


her kitchen from that remote antiquity 


when servants were servants. No, none 
of these things keeps the pious wife at 
home. 

her from taking that quiet walk up the 
aisle and occupying that the 
corner of the pew, there to dismiss all 
thought of worldly care, and fit her 
good little soul for the pleasures of real 


None of these things restrains 


seat in 


worship, and that prayerful meditation 
and sweet communion with holy things 


Bad Symptoms. 
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that only such good little women know 
the blessings of ;— none of these things 
atall. It is 
that keeps her at home, — her last sea- 
Strike, but hear 
ladies, for the thing is simply so. Tom’s 


Mrs. Tom Pinch’s donnet 


son’s bonnet! me, 


practice is not larger than he can man- 
age; Tom’s family need quite all he 
keep 


not yet been abl 


can make to them ; and he has 


this season to le 


Mrs. Tom have the money required to 
fall 
iong, of 


ler, and 


will 
Tom 


a new bonnet. She 


course, for 
he knows his 
Still 

nocent that he is! 


woman 


nical he cannot 


cannot | 
urch in her last fall’s bon- 
to his purblind vision, is 
I What, Ton 


dear little wom 


new. 


upon 
| - 
you KnOW it, were your 
that hideous 
hon 


ture to church in 
| ] last year’s onne 


dition of 
the effic t and unmistakable symbol, 
Mrs. A. Mrs. C., all the ladies 

h ict, would remark it 

sit in judgment upon 
committee at an industrial 
le, 


unanimously deci 


yu were a close-fisted brute 
a sweet little hel; 
7 ’ or that 


ing off so 


meet 


lly you could no longer support 
l Tom, 


to church 


? O no, your wile 


nture out in her 
bonnet! She is not with- 


iin sort of courage, to be 
has 


11 


ling 5 


stood by death-beds 


m she has endured 
its privations, illness, the 

id perils of childbirth, and many 
another hardship, 
fulness such as you can wonder at, and 
never dream of imitating; but 


is a limit even to the boldest woman’s 


vith a brave cheer- 
there 


and, when it comes to the ex- 
and ridicule consequent upon 


daring ; 
posure 
defying the world in a last season’s 


bonnet, that limit is reached. 
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I have one other case to recount, 
and, in my opinion, the most lamenta- 
ble of all. Were I to tell you 
the real name of my friend, Mrs. Belle 


one 


Etoile, you would recognize one of the 
most favored daughters of America, as 
the newspapers phrase it. Rich, in- 
telligent, highly cultivated, at 


| 
top of ti 


the tip- 
social ladder, esteemed by a 
wide rcle of such friends as it is an 
loving 


honor to know, and beloved by 


her noble husband, 
Mrs. Etoile by 
Happy in her 


children, s] 


-every one knows 


reputation at least. 
pretty, well - behaved 
the polished reflection 


and most re 


and unsullied in 
her heart, as she is 
ving in the display of her 


wit is brilliant ; her mots 
remembered ; her opin- 


and life have at once a 


ions uy 
wide c a substantial value ; 
and, more than all, her modest charities, 
of which knows save herself, are 
as deep beneficent as those sub- 
terranean fountains which well 
thousand | 
the earth 


of her 


laces to refresh and g 
evertheless, and 

her 

profound 


L } 
weak shams and 


wisdom, 

lofty idealism of t l it, her 
contem|] 
petty s of life, Mrs. Belle Etoile 
i They who submit to 
her pleases, make them- 
ives,’ Says that Great Mo- 
nces, Dr. Johnson; and in 
Etoile is a slave 

ll her, but she 

has not irage shak them off. 
Her mistress i I ( il 
bor, Mrs. Col ] 


bred won 


, a coarse, vulgar, half- 
vusband acquired 


h from contracts and 


petroleum speculations, and who has in 
consequence ] 
| 


of fon. 


ence and ener 


herself up for a leader 
A certain downright persist- 
oy of character, ac quired, 
it may be, in bullying the kitchen-maids 
at the country tavern where she began 
husband’s profits, the vulgar display 
and profusion at her numerous balls, 
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and her free-handed patronage of mo- 
distes and shop-keepers, have secured to 
Mrs. Colisle a sort of Drummond-light 
position among the stars of fashion. 
She imports patterns, and they become 
the mode; her caterer invents dishes, 
and they are copied throughout the 
obeisant world. There are confections 
the confectioners utter 
new editions of them. There is a Col- 
Colisle 
Colisle hat, — the world wears and uses 
them. Thus, Mrs. Colisle 


Mrs. Belle 


a la Colisle; 


isle head-dress, a pomade, a 
has set her- 
rival ; 
that unfortunate lady, compelled by 


2) 
les whicl 


self up as Etoile’s 
and tl 
those zoblesse-oblige princip 


control the chivalry of fashion, takes up 


} 


the unequal gage, and enters the lists 
The Mrs. 
Etoile has become the veriest 
Whatever 
other woman’s whims and extravagan- 


against her. result is, that 
Belle 


slave in Christendom. the 


ces, Mrs. Belle Etoile is their victim. 
Her taste revolts, but her pride of place 
compels obedience. She cannot yield, 


she will not follow ; and so Mrs. Colisle, 


with diabolical ingenuity, constrains her 
to run a course that gives her no honor 
and She 
scorns Mrs. Colisle’s ways, she loathes 


her fashions and her company, and— 


pays her no compensation. 


outbids her for them! 


It is a very un- 
equal contest, of course. Defeat only 
inspires Mrs. Colisle 


with a more stub- 
born persistence. Victory cannot lessen 
of Mrs. Belle Etoile’s 

na 


instincts and insulted 


the sad regrets 
il 


soul 1 


for outragé 
taste. It 


tween greyhound and mastiff, a contest 


is an ill match, —a strife be- 


at heavy draught between a thorough- 
bred and a Flanders mare. Mrs. Etoile 


knows 


possibly 


this as well as 


know 


of her 


you and I car 
it. She is perfectly 
aware serfdom. She is poig- 
nantly conscious of the degrading char- 
it is 
not possible to gather grapes of thorns, 
will 
wage the unequal strife, 
to wear the unhandsome fetters, simply 


acter of her servitude, and that 


nor figs of thistles; and yet she 
continue to 
because she has not the courage to ex- 
tricate herself from the false position 
into which the strategic arts of Fashion 
have inveigled her. 
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te 


Now I do not intend to moralize. I 
have no purpose to frighten the reader 
prematurely off to the next page by un- 
masking 2 formidable battery of reflec- 
tions and admonitions. I have merely 
instanced the above cases, three or four 
among a thousand of such as must have 
presented themselves to the attention 
of each one of us; and I adduce them 
simply as examples of what I call “ bad 
symptoms” in -.any diagnosis of the 


state of the social frame. They indi- 


cate, in fact, a total absence of social 


courage in persons otherwise endowed 


REVIEWS AND 


CAPTAIN MAYNI 
EDMUND 
Rout 
>and Sons, 


Game 


aving been 


r some most of 


ned 
ead, t 


picnic, four 
from four diff 
nothing ; whil 
any rules at all, 1 cannot even distinct] 
With t 


wills and moderately shrill voices, it is pos- 


agree to disagree. jlerably firm 


sible for such a party to exhibit a very 
pretty war of words before even a single 
For 


is an hour of daylight for 


blow is struck. w that there 


the game, they 
} 


can easily spend fifteen minutes in de 


Dating 
whether the starting-point should be taken 
a mallet’s length from the stake, according 


to Reid, or only twelve inches, according to 
Routledge. 
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with and illustrious for all the useful 
and virtues, and 
quently they make it plain and palpable 
that society is in a condition of dan- 


ornamental conse- 


gerous disease. Whether a remedy is 
practicable or not I will not venture 
to decide; but I can confidently assure 
our reformers, both men and women, 
that, if they can accomplish anything 
toward restoring its normal and healthy 
courage to society, they will benefit the 
human race h more signally than 


making Arcadias out of 


mu 
they could by 


a dozen or two Borrioboola-Ghas. 


NOTICES. 


More 


I been 


nave 
and some 
four authe 
players. 
Routle 


tive, Fell 


limited 
makes an immense differ- 
ution and the difficulty 
ilfully using this rig 
nge the position of 
h tour of play. It is 
e privilege, and accordingly 
\ “ Newport ” both forbid it to all 


’ and Routledge denies it 
hile Fellow alone pleads 
universal indulgence. It seems a pity 
side with one poor authority against 


three good ones, but there is no doubt that 
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the pres 
to 


ncy of the best players is 
cultivate roquet-croquet more and 


more ; and after employing un- 
willing 


it, one is as 
+ ah 
ve it up, as a good billiard 


player would be to revert from the cue to 


the mace. The very fact, however, that this 
privileg lies so enormously the ad- 
vantages 


for 


perhaps a good reason 
ling it in a mixed party of novices 
where the object is rather to 

es. It should also be avoid- 
quet-ground is small, as is 

case in our community, — be- 
narrow quarters a good play- 
hit every other ball during 

this added 
habitually 
of 


use 


ry, even without 


we played on 


uwns like those 


England, 


the general of the ro- 


psen 


mmentator ap] 
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i) 


scientific treatise on croquet to be had in 
our bookstores. 

The so-called manual of the “ Newport 
Croquet Club” is understood to proceed 
young gentleman whose mathemati- 
attainments have won him honor both 


at Cambridge and at New Haven, and who 


from a y 


cal 


now be les his banishment as 
Naval Academy by 
ing on croquet in the spirit of Peirce. 

President Hill 


geometry 


7 U 


Assistant 
Professor 


in the writ- 


What 


has element: 


done for 


“ Newport” aims to do 


ary 
for cro- 
quet, making it severely simple, and, per- 


And 


smatiest 


haps we might add, simply severe. 


yet, admirable to relate, 


the only one in which there is n¢ 
an - 


as ] 


allusion t 
others have a few pages of rules a 
immoderate quantity of slang ; t 
LlAV IE 
possil 
* Newport’ 
xr those 


ing andr 
dge, with dog-in-the 


g mangerish 
y, Waiting his opportunity to claim 
hievous run as tl valid one. 


} 
erstand- 
ierstand 


The 


endless misui 


memory. 


only 
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vexed case which it would help to decide is 
that in which a ball, in running the very 
last bridge, strikes another ball, and is yet 
forbidden to croquet, because it must con- 
tinue its play from the starting-point. But 
even this would be better settled in almost 
any other way ; and indeed this whole rule 
as to a return to the “spot ” seems a rather 
arbitrary and meaningless thing. 

The same adherence to theory takes the 
author quite beyond our depth, if not be- 
yond his own, in another place. 
that ball 
more, during the same tour, between two 


He says 
a ball may hit another twice or 
steps on the round, and move it each time 


by concussion, — “ but only one (not ne- 
cessarily the first) contact is a valid roquet.” 
(p- 34-) 


right to make a second contact, 


But how can a player obtain the 
under such 
circumstances, unless indeed the first was 
part of a ricochet, and was waived as such? 
And if the case intended was merely that of 
ricochet, it should have been more distinct- 
ly stated, for the right to 


was long since recognized by Reid (p. 40), 


waive ricochet 


though Routledge prohibits, and Fellow lim- 


tS it. 
Thus even the errors of “‘ Newport ” are 


of grave and weighty nature, such as states- 
men and mathematicians may, without loss 
of dignity, commit. Is it that it is possible 


all sciences, even cro- 
last 
when its 


to go too deep into 
But how delightful to have at 


that side, 


quet ? 


a treatise which errs on 


redecessors, like popular commentators 


I le, vided all the 
hard points, and only cleared up the easy 


have carefully av 


Lyrt ral, Narr Wiz 

veul War. d and Edited by 

HARD GRANT WHITE. New York: 
The American News Company. 


Satiri 


", and 


Sele l I 


WE 


misgiven us 


confess that our heart had at times 
concerning the written and 
printed poetry of our recent war; but until 
Mr. White gave us the present volume, we 
did not know how strong a case could be 
made against it. The effect is perhaps not 
altogether intended, but it shows how bad 
his material was, and how little inspiration 
of any sort attended him in his work, when a 
literary gentleman of habits of research and 
of generally supposed critical taste makes 
a book so careless and slovenly as this. 

We 


the editor devotes to Mr. 


can well afford the space which 


Lowell’s noble 


al, of 
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poem, but we must admit that we can re- 
gard “The Present Crisis” as part of the 
poetry of the war only in the large sense 
in which we should also accept the Proph- 
ecies of Ezekiel and the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah. Many pious men beheld the war 
(after it came) foreshadowed in the poetry 
of the awful and exalted prophecies, and 
we wonder that Mr. White did not give us 
a few passages from those books. It is 
scarcely possible that he did 
“The Present Crisis” to have been writ- 
ten nearly a score of years ago; though he 


not know 


seems to have been altogether ignorant of 
“The Washers of the Shroud,” a poem by 
the same author actually written afte: the 
war began, and uttering all that dread, sus- 
pense, and deep determination which the 
felt after the defeats in 
ISOL. As Mr. White a 
vances with his poetical chronology 

war, he is likewise 


threatened Republic 
the autumn of 


unconscious 


Commemorati »”’ which inde 
far above all ) legiac poems 


war, as perhaps t e out of his somev 
earth-bound range Yet we 


cannot 


y 


blaming him a little for not looking 


er: his bool 1u © some time repr 
nation in war 
lave had 
nd exalted 


really was, and how it could 4 


once and in only#one, an expression which 


we may challenge any literature to 
Of “The I 


is so much of the 


surpass. 


glow Papers,” in which there 


national hard-headed 


shrewdness, humor, and earnestness, we 
have but one 
As some Mr. 


White presents us with two humorous lyr- 


, and that not the best. 


compensation, however, 


ics of his own, and makes us feel like men 


who, in the first cial 
disorder, parted with 


moments of our fh 
a good dollar, and re- 


ived ¢ ange in car-tickets and enve opes 
covering an ideal value in postage-stamps. 
It seems hard to complain of ‘an editor who 
puts only two of his poems in a collection 
when he was master to put in twenty if he 
chose, and when in both cases he does his 
best to explain and relieve their intoler- 
able brilliancy by foot-notes; yet, seeing 
that one of these productions is in litera- 
ture what the “ Yankee Notions” and the 
“ Nick-Nax” caricatures of John Bull are 
in art, and seeing that the other is not in 
the least a parody of the Emersonian po- 
etry it is supposed to burlesque, and is 
otherwise nothing at all, we cannot help 


crying out against them. 
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The foot-notes to Mr. White’s verses ave 
comical, however, we must acknowledge ; 
and so are all the foot-notes in the book. 
If the Model of Deportment had taken to 
letters with a humorous aim, we could con- 
ceive of his writing them. “If burlesque,” 
Mr. White of his “ Union” 

“were all their purpose, they would not be 


says verses, 


here preserved ” ; adding, with a noble ten- 


derness f tim, ‘* Mr. Emerson could 
ve them, even if they did 


not com rT one 


well affor 
of his warmest admir- 
ers,” —in we agree with Mr. White, 
whose consi ion for the great transcen- 
dentalist is e ily by his considera- 
tion for the reader’s ignorance in regard to 
most things rected with the poetry 
of the wa ‘ Bully,” he tells us, was used 
n of encouragement and 

e Elizabethan dramatists, 
own cherished rowdies ; 
readily proven from the plays 

But what the author of the 

poem s word occurs means by 


“ hefty i Lit oes not 


frankly 


know, and 
purpose ot 
expression 
is, however 


surprises us with the 
irning. “As long as 
heat pan- 


’ says 


the humor 
fame 
, and of the 
\bably out- 
yw these alluring 
W hite’s 


rr is dis 


com- 
good hu- 


I layed in 


‘itz Tames O’Brien on 


Regiment,” which he says 
was “written by a young Irishman, one of 


its members.” The young Irishman’s name 


is probably as familiar to most readers of 
the magazines as Mr. White’s, and we can- 


help wondering how he knew a writer 
larly brilliant powers and wide re- 
» only as “a young Irishman.” 
But there are 


White seems n 
a poor memory for names, and 


Mr. 


Xt to know, and he has but 


many things which 
in his de- 
spair he writes axonymous against the title 
of every third poem. We might have ex- 
pected a gentleman interested in the po- 
etry of the war to attend the lectures of Dr. 
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his 
’ 


a 
i ee) 
Holmes, who has been reading in New York 
and elsewhere “ The Old Sergeant,” as the 
production of Mr. Forcythe Willson of Ken- 
tucky. 
ume of the Atlantic from which the verses 
were taken, Mr. White-could have learned 
that “ Spring at the Capital” was written by 
Mrs. Akers ; and with quite as little trouble 
could have informed himself of the author- 
ship of a half-score of other 


By turning to the index of that vol- 


poems we 
might name. We have already noted the 
defectiveness of the collection, in which we 
are told “no conspicuous poem elicited by 
the war is omitted”; and we note it again 
in Mr. White’s failure to print Mr. Bryant’s 
pathetic I 
Walk,” and in his choosing from Mr. Al 
drich not has 
written on the war, but a jeu d’esprit which 
Indeed, Mr. 
White’s book seems to have been compiled 
after the had 


lippings rom 


and beautiful poem, “ My Autumn 


f 


one of the fine sonnets he 


in no wise represents him. 


editor collected a certain 


number of « the magazines 


and newspapers: if by the blessing of 
Heaven these had the names of their au- 
thors attached, and happened to be the 


] 


best l 


had d was a 


me, it 
fortunate circumstance ; but if the reverse 
was the fact, Mr. White seems to have felt 
ity i matter. We 


to stricter < punt, 


no responsibility in the are 


disposed to hold him 
and to blame him for temporarily blocking, 


with ; und a reputation, the way 
work of real industry, taste, and ac 


on the poetry of the war. It was our right 


a man whose scholarly fame would 


carry his volume beyond our own shores 
should do his 
robing her in all possible splendor ; and it is 
our wrong that he 
pres 


differently 


best for our heroic Muse, 


has chosen instead to 
nt the poor soul in attire so very in- 
her 


selected from limited ward- 


} 
robe, 


By BAYARD TAYLOR. 
G. P. Putnam; Hurd and 


e Story of Kennett. 
New York: 
Houghton. 

IN this novel Mr. Taylor has so far sur- 
passed his former efforts in extended fic- 
tion, as to approach the excellence attained 
He 


advantages in 


in his briefer stories. has of course 


some obvious recounting 


which were de- 
Thurston ” 


Kennett ” 
* Hannah 
“ > ,’ "y - ~ 

John Godfrey’s Fortunes. 


“The Story of 


nied him in and 
He here deals 
with the persons, scenes, and actions of a 


hundred years ago, and thus gains that dis- 
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tance so valuable to the novelist; and he’ in a fox-hunt with Alfred Barton, and the 


1 
evening at the tavern in tl 


neither burdens himself with an element ut- 1€ same company, 
terly and hopelessly unpicturesque, like he beguiles his « 
assumes the diffi reveals himself, and, with the usual ceremo- 
on of his money and watch. 


mrade into a lonely place, 


modern reformerism, nor 
cult office of interesting us in the scarcely nies, robs Bart j 
more attractive literary adven- Thereafter, he is seen again, when he rides 
But we think, af all, that we owe through the midst of the volunteers of Ken- 
> nett, ds at tl ar of the village tavern, 


ture, 


the superiority of e Story of Kennett’ 
less to the felicity his subject than to Mr. d by the men assembled 
laylor’s maturing powers as a novelist, to hunt him do 


ice of a happy theme is but however, h 


of which his ¢ e of : | 
of the evidences. He o have and Mr. T: 
told his story because he t ; and with- 


out the least cons 


haunted him 


anger ever t& 
ler entirely sympa- 


them ist I reader | 
ha father, 


Sandy Flash, a h 
thizes with Gilbert hame in sucl 


noney Dy 


infested that region, and w 
ls us, is an historical personage. He and his half-regret that it had not been a 
f “The Sto- brave, bad man like Sandy Flash instead. 


pears first in the first chapter o 
Barton’s punishment 


ry of Kennett,” when, having spent the day is finely worked out. 
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The fact of the marriage had been brought 


to the old mar wwied vefore h 


is death, 


and he will as to le 
the mor tended for his to his 
l after the public 


- r 
it the funeral, Gil- 


ave 


son’s 


coldly withdraw from 


him 


humili- 


; and in the oppo- 


Doctor Deane and Martha 
portraiture of the contrasts 


sm produces in human na- 


sweet and unselfish spirit of 
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Martha, the theories of individual action 


under special inspiration have created self- 


reliance, and calm, fearless humility, sus- 


taining her in her struggle against the will 


of her father, and even h ect to 

Dr 

had made a marriage of which the Society 
- 


sfter 
alter nis 


whose teachings she owes them. Deane 


disapproved, but wife’s death he 


had professed contrition for his youthful 
error, and 


hrot 


had been again taken into the 
quiet brotherhood I 


Martha, however, had 


always refused to unite with the Society, 


nerevy great cross to 


her fath a man | o means broken 
a hard-headed, self- 
Mr. Tay- 


as Ciear- 


under his affliction, but 


yw egotist. 


ind we smell hypocrisy 


marjoram that hangs 
his heavy face 
his drab 


his stud- 


naracter 


shown to him. 
, for all he 


nds to marry 


r firmness In resist- 
Barton, 


mm 


smiss Gilbert, 1s true w 


st, and a fidelity 


Indeed, nothing 


lists (if 


f our meagre fiction) in re 

and localities, that we 

2 book in which cour- 
this respect. Honesty of this kind 


} 


rcceptable to us 


name 
there is great 
tly more than the 
aerial romance which cannot al 

piace 


must confess that we attach infin 


known to the gazetteer ; thoug 
itely 
or does to the fact 
Deb. 


Flash, and the two Fairthorn boys 


nportance than the 
that 
San 


Miss avender, Smith, 


are drawn from. the characters of 
Ind 


dispense very well with the low comedy of 


persons 


who once actually lived. ed, we could 


Sally’s brothers, and, in spite of Miss Bet- 
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sy Layender’s foundation in fact, we could 
consent to lose her much sooner than any 
other leading character of the book: she 
seems to us made-up and mechanical. On 
the contrary, we find Sally Fairthorn, with 
her rustic beauty and fresh-heartedness, her 
impulses and blunders, altogether delight- 
ful. She is a part of the thoroughly coun- 
try flavor of the book, —the rides through 
the woods, the huskings, the raising of the 
barn, — (how admirably and poetically all 
that scene of the barn-raising is depicted ! ) 
— just as Martha somehow belongs to the 
loveliness and goodness of nature, —the 
blossom and the harvest which 


reappear in the story. 


appear and 


We must applaud the delicacy and pro- 
priety of the descriptive parts of Mr. Tay- 
lor’s work: brief, 


they are rare and and 


they are inseparable from the human in- 
terest of the narrative with which they are 
interwoven. The style of the whole fiction 
is clear and simple, and, in the more dra- 
matic that of old 
funeral, — rises effortlessly 
The 


1; the incidents naturally 


scenes, — like Barton’s 
into very great 
strength. plot, too, is well 

succeed each 
other ; while 


and, some tion of the 


end may be foreseen, it mu be allowed 
that the author skilfully conceals the secret 
of Gilbert’s parentage, while preparing at 
the right moment to break it effectively to 


the reader. 


The South since the War: « 

Weeks of Trat 

in Georgia and the Carolinas. By Sipn- 
NEY ANDREWS. Boston: 
Fields. 


teen 


Ticknor and 


THE simple and clear exhibition of things 
heard and seen in the South seems to have 
been the object of Mr. Andrews’s interest- 
ing tour, and he holds the mirror up to Re- 
construction with a noble and self-denying 
It would have been much easier 


theories and 


fidelity. 


to give us studied 


specula- 


tions instead of the facts we needed, and 


we are by no means 


inclir t 
crudity of parts of the | book abate 
from our admiration of honesty and 
straightforwardness. 

A great share of the volume is devoted to 
sketches of scenes and debates in the Con- 
held North 
South Carolina and Georgia, for the recon- 
struction of the State governments ; and Mr. 


Andrews’s readers are made acquainted, as 


ventions last autumn in and 
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pleasantly as may be, with the opinions and 
appearance of the leaders in these bodies. 
But the value of this part of his book is 
necessarily transitory ; and we have been 
much more interested in the chapters which 
recount the author’s experiences of travel 
and sojourn, and describe the popular char- 
acter and civilization of the South as affected 
by the event of the war. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that the picture is not one 
from which we can take great courage for 
the present. The leading men in the re- 


gion through which Ms. Andrews passed 
, 


an adequate conception of 


seem to have 
the fact that the 
through tran 


South can only rise again 
y, education, and justice; 
na f 


and some 1ese men have the dar 


to declare generation 


through her a 


must come 
andonment of all the social 
theories and prejudices that distinguish 

before the war. 


degree the beaten bully 


her as a section 


is a bully 


great 


still. There i 1e old lounging, the old 


tipsiness, the er, the old violence. 
Mr. An 1as to fly fr 


the merry da 185 cause he 


m a mob, as in 
per- 
1 not 


of one 


Suades an oid 1 r i ar 


, 

- long 
quent despair over the 
1's worthlessness ; bitter young la- 


dies and high-toned gentlemen insult North- 


when opportunity offers ; and, while 


erners 
there is a general disposition to accept the 
fortune of war, there is a belief, equally 
general, among our unconstructed brethren, 
that worse off. 
The 


are not sucha 


better were never 
conditions outside of the gre: 


Norther 


chief hop the 


wns 


attract immi- 


gration, 1 I he 


South li here is but slight wish on 
the part o \inant classes to improve 
of the country by doirg justice 
to the liberated slaves. The mi , un- 


der the Freedmen’s Bureau, does something 

contracts and punish outrage ; 
but it is often lamentably inadequate, and 
i] 


is sometimes controlled by men who have 
the baseness to side against the weak. 


Mr. 


seems 


States through which 


South ¢ 


Of the three 
arolina 


ost hopeful mood for 


Andrews travelled, 
to be in the m regen- 
eration ; but it is probable that the natural 
advantages of Georgia will attract a larger 


share of foreign capital and industry, and 
i 


place it first in the line of redemption, 
though the temper of its people is less in- 
telligent and frank than that of the South- 


Carolinians. In North Carolina the diffi- 
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and 


were 
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with t prevailing ig- 


norance | poverty of the lower classes, 
virtue of people who 


and 


the 


ikewarm in wickedness, 


t loyalty is dull and cold, like 


also 
whose prt 


their late treason. 


e and 
end Justus 


the most 


r matters, 
one those 
* ‘uller 


the 


dry 
declar ok where 


author nly < witiplicity of the 


most unva h acts, leaves all the 
To say that he 
the individual 


, or his human exist- 


credible, or that he can represent the 
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whole nation to the fancy as anything 
race of 1 


too 


ful Roman Catholic, Huc. 


.. by ip 
44d a 

hing but a 

liotic dolls, would be saying far 


much. No traveller has ever accom- 
plished so much as that, save that wonder- 
But settir 

this apart, there has scarcely appeai 
English, until now, so exhaustive 


honest a picture of the external phenomena 


of Chinese life. 


Oo make a sin 

bor at Cantor 
nd it was twenty 

unized. Ou 

yuls, there 


sand ¢ 


are 
mnverts, as the 
two hundred missi 


Yet 


ct upon 


sO sincere. 


ae 
James 0’ 
] 


a charming domestic 


> hundred and fifty pages, 
L indeed, to young peo- 
ple, but which may be read with pleasure 

The 


laid in Holland, a land deserving to be bet- 


ssed, 


and profit by their elders. scene is 
ter known than it is ; and the writer evinces 
a knowledge of the country, and an acquaint- 
ance with the spirit and habits of its stout, 


independent, estimable people, which must 
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have been gathered not from books alone, 
but from living sources. 
the quaint pl 
touch of 


Graphically, too, 1s 
sketched, and 
We all know > main 


Dutch scenery ; but they are seldom bro 


sant 
features of 
ught 


mor. 


to our notice with livelier effect. 


of the guardian dikes, Mrs 


Dodge s 


“They are hig and anc 


of some of them 


mendous 


Sneal ¢ 
opeaking 
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denly alive with boys and girls. The sly 
thing, shining so quietly under the noonday 
only 


sun, was a kaleidoscope at heart, and 


needed a shake from that great clapper to 


nto dazzling changes. 


“Dozens of clad_ child: were 


skating in other, and 
all their pent-up merrin of tl 
was reli song and 
nothing to 








